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Wuitt the manutacturers’ iri 
inti-treeze solutions tor more than one season ha 
seemed to many of our readers to have been 1 
vated by a wish to increase income at the 
sumer’s expense, there is ample evidence availabl 
from disinterested and trustworthy sources, such 
is The National Bureau of Standards, Society ot 
Automotive Enygimeers, Americat Automobik 
Association, U.S. Army Ordnance, etc., that sup 
ports the view that anti-freeze solution (ot any 
type should be discarded after one season's use 
ind should not be continued in the car during the 
summet! Qur information sources reflect a ver\ 
much larger background of information than th 
individual driver has, and there is no doubt i! 
our minds that continumy anti-lreeze im othe 
radiator in the summer, or removing it and 
storing and re-using it in a second or subsequent 
winter mav involve a real risk of harm to the cat 
Anti-freeze actually becomes exhausted in use 
i situation quite different from that with motor 
oil For many vears Consumers’ Research has 
painted out that changing o7/ every 1000 miles 
is recommended by a yood many of the big oil 
refiners, is unnecessary and a needless waste 
money Now most of the automobile manutac 
turers have moved over to the consumer's side 
ind recommend relatively le ney periods betwee 
oil chanyes over strony objec tions by oil refiners 
ind their trade association, American Petroleum 
Institute, 
1000-mile interval for oil changes tor all cars 


which tor a long time held out for a 


Anti-freeze solutions ‘‘wear out’’—should 
not be re-used 

All anti-freeze solutions contain a corrosion in 
hibitor 
olten become exhausted or nearly sO id il the 


After one season's use this inhibitor will 


solution is continued in use, it will possibly cause 
clogging and rusting of the radiator and other 
parts of the « ooling system as the liquid gradually 
becomes more and more acid in its reaction 
Fresh anti-freeze has a built-in “alkaline-reserve” 
which for a considerable time prevents the de- 
velopment ot an ac Ter and hence corrosive con 
No additive or 
chemical mixture ts available that the consumer 


dition in the circulating liquid. 


can buy for his own use to restore any anti-freeze 
to its original non-corrosive condition and so 


render it sale for continued use in a car's cooling 
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What kind of anti-freeze should you use? 


lo protect the average coo 
2 gi yco! anti-freeze wi C y 
tion is installed Oy @ garage or 
about $8, but if you use methar 
$3 @ Saving >f $! 
If you use your g 

na season (@ prac 

aavisadbie/ you 

yme 


may nave 


s em. Prevention of corrosion is a highly com 
ple x prol lem, ind no laymen (and very few che m 
ists and engineers) are qu ilifed to state that seri 
ous corrosion may not occur under the highly 
variable ind unpredi table conditions that arise 
in the use of the many millions of automobile 
engines and their cooling systems Even auto 
mobile manufacturers who, of course, have able 
staffs of engineering and chemical specialists to 
ulvise them, have made very serious mistakes 
their estimates of what might happen in a pat 
ticular radiator with i given typ ol anti-treeze 

In the past, many subscribers have reported to 
us that they have used their anti-freeze solutior 
lor more than one season with no apparent ill 
effects on their car's cooling svstem Wi do not 
doubt this, tor one or even many inah indred may 
be able to do this and yet away with it, | ut it 1s 
i! imble, and if vou lose , the cost of re pairs al dl the 
inconvenience otf having an engine with impaired 
cooling peritormance can lar more than offset the 
Saving to be achieved by re-use of anti lTreeze 

The rate at which depletion ot the inhibitor 
occurs and permits the radiator solution 
come «at id corrosive depends upon sever 
tors, the kind of water used (clear rau 
the most desirable), the type and amount of driv- 
ing, and the condition of the car Ii the car has 
cvlinder head gaskets that leak and that permit 
a little exhaust yas to leak into the cooling svstem, 


or if the water pump seals permit air to enter, 


depletion of the inhibitor occurs at a rapid rate 


As most of these factors are an nown quantity 
to the owner of the « ar, he has no means of being 
sure that his anti-freeze is safe for re-use, and he 
is just plain lucky if he takes a chance on re-usit 


— 


Continued on page 30 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


TODAY’S AUTOMOBILES ARE SAFER in some respects than those of earlier 
days, according to the Bureau of Public Roads There are, however, more 
improvements called for in today’s designs, some of which include the elin- 
ination of sweeping tail fins that tend to obscure vision in backing, 
proved brakes to meet the increase in car weights and speed, and def 
devices for the rear window. 


AS THE WINTER HEATING SEASON APPROACHES, the homeowner’s thoughts t 
toward checking, cleaning, and repairing the home furnace In this con- 
nection it is important to select a serviceman from among competent loc 
dealers known for reliability and efficiency Many people have been vii 
timized by employees of the Holland Furnace Company which last year was 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commission to stop using "scare tactics, mis- 


representations and duress" in sel] its products some of the company’s 
I } 


salesmen and servicemen have fa 1s y claimed to be representatives of the 
government or of por peed utiliti iccording to the Federal trade Com- 
mission, and have mis resented iemselves as "heating en 3," 
claimed it wz nece to dismantle a furnace to determine 

repairs necessary. some cases hey would then refuse to reassemble the 
furnace, alleging tl at to do so would involve danger of fire, gas, and ex- 
plosion although the furnace might be entirely safe or repairable "For 
those who want to do their own checking, a useful booklet entitled "How to 
Get the Best From Your Heating System" is available from Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, 2747 Fourth Ave., South Minneapolis 8, Minr The basic 
principles set forth, though well known to many engi r hnic 

are clearly presented and explained and may be very 


OF STILBESTROL in new anim: feeds and of new veterinary anti 
biotics containing arsenic Cenpeuns Ss | not be approved in the future 
the Food and Drug Administration, to Chemical and Engineering 
News Consumers who have objected h se of hormo! in fattening beef 
and poultry will get some comfort from this decision, a though exis 
products containing them are not being iminated from ar 
ruling has been made on the |! is of the new Food Addi ti ves Aa 
provides that no additive in foods or feeds or vet di 
deemed safe if it is found to cause cancer in anim 
arsenic compounds have caused cancers in mice whe! 
reports C. & E. N 


onda ent 


: e 
ws it waa 


IN ORDER TO PERSUADE HOMEMAKERS to trade 
tors and ranges for new models, appliance manuf; 
some new and wonderful time and labor saving gadget: 
see the light of day in a few years It seems 
reluctant to turn in present appl 
changes in styling Also in the 
Wall Street Journal, are a 
cleaned overnight by ultrason 
dries, "sanitizes," presses and 
scrubs, rinses, and dries the f] I 
Actually on oe ar is a self-propelled serv 
dishes are stacked and returne 1 recess 
are disposed “ and the dishes washed 
that scrubs, rinses, and dries he floor ti , he i 
designers insist that they are n trying to make the housewife 
pletely useless; hey just wan do away with househol ‘udgery 
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IT IS OFTEN EASY TO BELIEVE in these days of jet planes, rockets, and 
projected space travel, that some magical substance can be produced in a 
scientific laboratory that will restore the complexion of youth to women 
far past middle age. Indeed, the claim has recently been made "European 
Doctor Discovers Food that Makes Skin Young Again." The product of this 
research was called "Livigen," and it was sold through the mail with a 
letter which carried the signature Mrs. Helene Seide, "Director of Consumer 
Research." One indignant subscriber to Consumer Bulletin suggested that 
this was obviously trading on the prestige of our good name. No doubt 
others shared her disapproval, for the Federal Trade Commission last spring 
issued a complaint against the Livigen Laboratory Sales Corp. and Biotex, 
Ltd., which indicated that "Livigen" was found to be essentially a white 
perfumed water-in-oil cream containing hydrocarbons, glycerides, lanolin 
and/or sterols and borax. The Commi 
this product as a "skin food" and to claim that it would rejuvenate the 
skin of the user, and characterized such claims as unfair and deceptive. 
Subsequently the New York City District Attorney took action against the 
owner of the advertising agency and the self-described Swedish scientist 
mentioned in the product’s advertising who, the D.A. charged, was actually 
"a fiddle player" with a "do-it-yourself" diploma from a non-existent 
college in Latvia. 


* * * 


SAFETY PINS FOR DIAPERS MAY BE OUTMODED if a new technique for 
fastening them becomes popular. The American Institute of Laundering 
reports that tests are currently being conducted on diapers fastened 
with Velcro closures, a new type of fastener that works by placing a 
strip of tiny nylon hooks against a strip of felt-like loops and applying 
Slight pressure. Thus far, the A.I.L. reports, the Velcro closure is 
holding up extremely well. It can be laundered safely and tumble-dried, 
although caution must be exercised with garments that require pressing 


* * 


CREDIT CARDS THAT ENABLE THE BEARERS to charge almost anything they 
wish to purchase, from railroad tickets to restaurant meals, are currently 
fashionable. The three leaders in the field are The Diners’ Club, American 
Express Company, and Hilton Hotels Corp. Then there is also another 
variety sponsored by the Bank of America, San Francisco, California, that 
has what is called a truly universal system of consumer credit that enables 
any kind of retail business to offer credit to its customers. On proper 
establishment of his credit, each customer who opens a Bank of America 
charge account receives a Bankamericard which may be used to charge the 
purchase of goods and services from any retail or professional member of 
the charge account plan. The bank pays cash to each retailer immediately 
and bills the customer for all purcl month. Just to show that 
money is not obsolete, however, one enterprising promoter is having con- 
Siderable success securing members for the Rozee Bonus Club whose members, 
for an annual fee of $5, get an identification card and directory of estab- 
lishments which will give them 10 percent discount for paying cash for 
their purchases at restaurants, motels, car rentals, and service stations 
in the United States and Canada 





> * * 


DEEP—-FAT FRYING IS CONSIDERED by restaurant keepers to be an essen- 
tial technique for economy and speed in preparing foods. One trade jour- 
nal recently pointed out that it was more profitable to cook foods in the 
electric fry kettle because of the speed involved, and it noted that even 
a 6-ounce T-bone steak would be done in 60 seconds——a sorry way to treat a 
steak. The fat recommended was, of course, an hydrogenated product, 
because of its keeping quality. Fried foods of this type particularly 
should be avoided by anyone concerned with keeping fat intake down to a 
minimum and so preserving his health 


The continuation of this section 
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service for consumers. The organization Anti-freeze 9 

has no support from business or industry 

its funds come solely from the ultimate 

consumers who read Consumer Bulletins Floor waxes 6 
5 

Scientific and technical staff, editors, and Should you wex your floors 

asseciates: F. J. Schiink, R. Joyce, D. C 

Aten, M. C. Phillips, Erma A. Hinek Pop-up toasters 10 

F. X. Hinek, Donald M. Berk, and A. R 

Greenleaf. Editorial Assistants: Mary 

F. Roberts, B. Beam, and Ellen J 

Snyder. Business Manager: C. D Painting of galvanized steel 

Cornish 


Consumers’ Research tests and rates six current models 


Ginncenin thititn te teed sents tes Painkillers and “‘cold remedies" 

Consumers’ Research, Inc., at Washing- Patent medicines bought over the druggist's counter 
ton, N. J. Copyright, 1959, by Consumers’ without prescription may often be dangerous 

Research, inc., Washington, N. J; al 

rights reserved. Subscription price (12 

issues), $5 per year, U.S.A. (Canada and Home is where the hazard is 

foreign, $5.20). For libraries, schools, You can't be too careful around moving machinery 
and colleges, a special subscription of many household appliances have their perils. One 
nine monthly Bulletins (October-June unsafe condition or one unsafe act may be the cause 
inclusive) is available at $3; Canada of an accident. If both occur, as may happen, y~se oF a 
and foreign, $3.20 child in the home, are likely to be in rea!  “uble 


For a change of address, give you 
rhe ‘ Low-priced stereo amplifier 


address as well as your new one, inci: 


mg posta zone number Allow 


a ee See Three stereo pickup cartridges 


Responsibility for a specific state 
ments of fact or opinion at any time made Removing tree stumps 
by Consumers’ Research lies wholly with 
the technical director and staff of the 


Paint at a bargain? 


organization 
“National Titanium" is with us again 


Note: Consumers’ Research does not 
permit the use of any of the material in Misleading labels on electric appliances 
its Bulletin for any sales promotior 
publicity, advertising, or other com 
mercial purposes. Application f 
mission to reprint for other purposes 


pens ecto gr heaps First send for the fire department —unskilled attempts to put out fires 
, are often futile, may be fatal 


Single-solution processing of photographic film 


or per 


Listings usually are arranged in aipha 
jer by b in ti oer ° 

pee path ant croreginge~meee Clippings on matters of consumer interest are welcome 

of merit) under each quality or perform 

ance rating. A numeral |, 2, or 3 at the 

end of a listing indicates relative price Eliminating bats from your belfry 

1 being low, 3 high. Where the 1, 2, 3 

price ratings are given, brands in the 1 

or least expensive group, are listed alpha- F E A T U R E Ss 

betically, followed by brands in price The Consumers’ Observation Post 

group 2, also in alphabetical order, etc. A 


quality judgment is wholly independent ; / 
ot price Brief cumulative index 


This publication is authorized te be ’ 
uuieheh Gueatbatmaentenen, Off the editor's chest—What is a good television program, and 


scribed by Sec. 132.122, Postal Manua who says so? 


Entered as second-class matter, Novem 
ber 9, 1934, at the Post office at Wash- 
ington, N. J., under the Act of March 3 
1879; additional entry at Easton, Pa Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 
Printed in U.S.A 


Phonograph Records— Walter | 
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Self-polishing and polishing floor waxes 


Should you wax your floors? 


NEXT to washing the dishes, waxing the floors is 
probably the most disliked chore in the home. 
Yet waxed floors, if tended to regularly and prop- 
erly, not only bring much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the homemaker, but offer protection and 
longer life to the floor material, and in the long 
run reduce the amount of work required. The 
answer to the question, should you wax your 
floors, is definitely yes. 


Selecting the right type 

It is important to wax regularly and in the right 
way. Equally important is the type of wax used, 
which has much to do with how well the floors will 
look and how long they will keep their good ap- 
pearance. In general, there are two types of waxes 
sold for use on floors, namely, self-polishing waxes, 
and polishing waxes (the latter kind are waxes 
that must be polished by hand or machine after 
application). 

Self-polishing waxes are liquids that contain 
relatively large quantities of water. They are 
easy to apply and need not be buffed, but this 
advantage is offset by the fact that they require 
more work than do the polishing waxes in the 
cleaning of the floor before a new coat of wax is 
applied. 

Because self-polishing waxes do not form a 
hard film, they tend to be marked readily. Gen- 
erally, they do not spot when water and other 
liquids are spilled, if the liquid is wiped up prompt- 
ly, but liquids left to dry will leave spots 

While self-polishing waxes need not necessarily 
be rubbed or buffed, almost all give a better shine 
when buffed. Actually, the gloss produced by 
most self-polishing waxes without buffing would 
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be judged as only fair. The gloss of some, even 
after buffing, would not be considered good or 
the equal of that of a polishing wax. 

A self-polishing wax, most used in the kitchen 
and bathroom, is suitable for all types of flooring 
materials except wood and cork. (Wood floors 
are vulnerable to staining by water or any mate- 
rial that is made with a water base.) A self- 
polishing wax, moreover, is the only kind that is 
suitable on floor coverings of asphalt or rubber. 
(The solvents present in polishing waxes cause 
deterioration of asphalt and rubber.) 

Polishing waxes contain a volatile solvent. Such 
waxes are sold either as a soft paste or in liquid 
form. Either kind of polishing wax must be 
rubbed or buffed to a shine. The liquid polishing 
waxes, while somewhat more expensive, are easier 
to apply and, since they contain more solvent, 
tend to clean the floor better during application 
by softening and helping to remove the dry wax 
already on the floor, along with the dirt embedded 
in it. Polishing waxes are combustible and must 
therefore be used with care to avoid ignition from 
any Causes. 

Wax to be polished must be rubbed energetic- 
ally, and this, of course, means real work; even 
with an electric floor polisher the job takes time. 

To do an efficient job and to minimize slipperi- 
ness, an electric floor polisher is almost necessary. 
A thin layer of wax is easiest to buff to a hard 
surface, which is more durable and safer than a 
soft surface. A thick layer might not harden 
completely under the surface and the film will be 
soft. This means that the wax will scuff and wear 
away readily, be slippery, and will not give full 
protection to the floor material. 








Which wax to use on what 


Polishing Seilf-polishing 


Asphalt x 
Concrete Xt 
Cork 


Enamel-surface 
(imitation linoleum) 


Linoleum, inlaid 
Marble 

Rubber 

Slate, flagstone 
Terazzo 

Vinyl asbestos 
Vinyl, inlaid 


Vinyl, roto 
(printed viny] film) 


Wood 





t Self-polishing wax is satisfactory If mechanical means of polishing 
are available, use polishing wax; apply very thinly and buff it thoroughly 
*Betore waxing, new floorir should coating of floor seal 


sealer) to prote against st 


A polishing wax can be used on all types of 
floors except asphalt and rubber; as has been 
noted, both materials are affected adversely by 
the volatile solvent present in polishing waxes. A 
polishing wax, moreover, is the only kind that is 
suitable on wood or cork floors. 

Wood floors should be sealed with a kind of 
thin varnish called a penetrating “seal” or“ sealer” 
when installed, and if the floor is kept waxed with 
a polishing wax, the sealed surface will not be so 
quickly worn away by grit and dirt underfoot, 
and its life will be greatly lengthened. 
Maintaining floors 
An ideal wax is one that would be easy to apply; 
it should provide a hard, glossy, non-brittle, water- 
and spot-resistant film with good anti-slip prop- 
erties. The film should be long lasting, not pick 
up and retain much soil, and it should be easily 
removable. It should also not discolor. 

Unfortunately, no single wax delivers all these 
desirable properties, although some do better than 
others. Thus, choosing the type and brand of 
wax most suitable for the job to be done is a 
matter of real importance. Having selected a 
wax, one can achieve the best results by following 
these steps: 


With self-polishing wax 

1. Remove loose dirt from floor by sweeping 
or dry mopping. 

2. With floor coverings (not wood), wash with 
a weak solution of mild detergent; be sure to 


rinse well so that no soap film or residual alkali is 
left to streak the floor or make the finished waxed 
surface slippery. 

3. Let the floor dry thoroughly. 

4. Spread wax over area (with a wax appli 
cator if area is large). To prevent streaking, 
apply wax in a thin layer in one direction; avoid 
going over areas already waxed. 

5. Allow to dry thoroughly. If a higher gloss 
is desired, and less slippery surface, buff the floor, 
preferably with a polishing machine. 

6. If a second coat is desired—repeat steps 
4 and 5, but wait till at least an hour has elapsed 
before starting step 4. 


With polishing wax 

1. Remove loose dirt from floor by sweeping 
or dry mopping. Neither liquid nor paste polish 
ing wax will need be removed from the floor if 
it has been used correctly. 

2. Apply liquid or paste wax. 

3. Let dry thoroughly and then buff with a 
weighted brush or buffer, or an electric polisher. 

As mentioned previous! 
is used, the solvent in the wax softens the old 
wax on the floor and facilitates its removal, mak- 


y, when a polishing wax 


ing it unnecessary to remove the old, dirty wax 
as a separate step in the rewaxing job. The old 
wax will blend with the new, and during polishing 
the wax will be distributed to prevent an accumu- 
lation of too much wax in any one place. Never 
use a solution of soap or synthetic detergent to 
clean wood floors. Water solutions are bad for 
wood. 

For daily cleaning, merely mop a well-waxed 
floor with a dry dust mop. Never use a mop that 
has been treated with oil, because the oil will 
soften the wax coating and make it slippery and 
smeary Moreover, traces of oil left by such a 
mop leave a film on the floor which catches dust 
and makes extra work later on. 

When something is spilled on the floor or when 
mud is tracked in, use a damp mop to clean up 


the soiled areas. On floors treated with self- 


polishing wax, occasionally clean the waxed floor 
all over with a damp mop that is kept rinsed in 
clear water. 

Over a period of time, as the wax wears away 
the gloss will diminish and the floor will become 
dull. When this occurs, give the floor a new 


application of wax 


Results of tests 
Self-polishing. 
self-polishing waxes before buffing was not very 
satisfactory. Some were not much better after 
buffing, but others were much improved. Four 
of the 14 self-polishing waxes became badly soiled, 


The gloss produced by most 
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in that they accumulated and held the soil that 
was present; four were difficult to apply uni- 
formly over the linoleum surface; two failed to 
meet the accepted requirement for total solids; 
four did not provide a sufficiently hard film to pre- 
vent their being transferred or ‘ walked"’ away by 
traffic over the floor. Only one of the self-polish- 
ing waxes showed water spotting after water had 
been splashed on it and left on for a short period 
of time (followed by wiping). Each one showed 
some spotting when drops of water on it were 
allowed to evaporate to dryness. 

Polishing. Among the polishing waxes, two 
failed to meet the minimum requirements for 
total solids; three were spotted by water which 
had been left to evaporate to dryness. Although 


only one, a paste wax, gave a high gloss after 
buffing, all were good and equal in gloss to the 
majority of the self-polishing waxes. 

The waxes performed satisfactorily in all re- 


spects tested except as noted in the listings. Rat- 


ings are in alphabetic order in the A-, B-, and 
C-rated groups. 


Self-polishing 


A. Recommended 


Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis.) 1 pt 
Had good initial gloss and resistance to 


Klear (S.C 
6 fl oz... 8% 
wear and soil 

> > > 


Maid of Honor Hard Surface 


Sears-Roebuck's Cat. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 





Initial 
gloss 


SELF -POLISHING 


Aerowax 

Beacon 

Butcher 

Continental 
Fullustre 

Johnson's Glo-Coat 
Kengrip 

Klear 

Maid of Honor 6453 
Maid of Honor 6454 
Simoniz 

Stanley 

Stride 

Wilbert 


= 7) = = = = © 0 7 se se ow om os 
QNMAADAAHDAAH AA we =m Q = 


POLISHING 
Beautiflor 


Ful-Gleam 
Johnson's Paste 


Preen 


Resistance to 


Freedom 
from ten- 
dency to 


yellowing Coverage 


AN VHA NAAHRAAAwYWH 
—3— 95 Sos oy eyo 
Qovvgdqan A 3 = we wo mw 


o2oaonns QOfNAAAH = 





VG—Very Good; G—Good; F—Fair; 
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A wax that accumulated and held the soil. 


No. 11—6454) 1 qt., 67c, plus postage. Initial gloss 


fair; after buffing, good 


Maid of Honor Heavy Duty (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat 
No. 11—6453 1 qt., 87c, plus postage 
fair; after buffing, very good 


Initial gloss 


Wilbert Non-Scuff (\\ ilbert Products Co., Inc., N.Y 


1 qt., 7% Initial gloss, fair; after buffing, good 


B. Intermediate 


Fullustre ill Hartford, Conn 
1 ot., $1.30. Initial gloss, only fair; after buffing 
There was some tendency to de velop a vellow tint a 


several applications. Durability, fair 


Johnson’s Glo-Coat (S. ©. Johnson & Sons, Inc lat 
7% Initial gloss, fair; after buffing, good Penden 
to yellowing after several applications. Wax was fo 
difficult to apply uniform! 


Johnson’s Stride (S. ©. Johnson & Sons, In 
$1.39 Initial gloss, good: after buffing, very 
Noticeable yellowing after one application 


Kengrip (Kentile Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y.) 1 at 
$1.29. Initial gloss, good; after buffing, very good 
Noticeable development of a yellow tint after one appli 


cation. 


Simoniz Vinyl (Simoniz Co., Chicago 16) 1 qt., 8% 
Initial gloss, fair; after buffing, good. Wax was found 
difficult to apply uniformly. Some tendency to yellow 
ing after several applications 


C. Not Recommended 


Aerowax (Boyle-Midway Inc., Cranford, N. ] 1 qt 
6Sc. Initial gloss and gloss after buffing, fair. Some 
tendency to yellowing after several applications. Wax 
was found difficult to apply uniformly. Wax film had 
tendency to accumulate dirt. Failed to meet minimun 
requirement for total solids. Durability, fair 


- 


\ 
4 
Le 


Another wax, which did not pick up soil 


Beacon Quik-Gloss The Beacon Co., Boston 1 qt., 
RO Initial gloss and gloss after buffing, fair Some 
tendency to yellowing after several applications. Diffi 
cult to apply uniform! Wax film showed water spots 
Butcher’s Green Stripe The Butcher Polish Co 
Boston 48) 1 qt., $1.49. Initial gloss, fair; after buff 
ing, good Noticeable 
Wax film had tendency t 
meet minimum requiren 


lair 


vellowing after one application 
Failed to 


total solids. Durability 


wccumulate dirt 


Continental Grip-Kote SIX Month Floor Wax (Con 
tinental ¢ r-N Ba Cory Terre Haute Ind ly gal 
$2.69 Initial gloss ulf after buffing. good Notice 
able vellow ipplication Wax film had 


tendenc Durability, fair 


Stanley E Z Glow Stanie' Hon Products Im 
Westheld, Mass t., $1.59 Initial gloss, fair; after 
buffing rN vod »| < lowing ilter one applica 


tion. Wax fh ’ lency to accumulate dirt 


Polishing 
A. Recommended 


Johnson’s Paste (S. ©. Johnson & Sons, Ime 


65« Gloss after buffing, very good 


Preen rhe A. S. Harrison Co., South Norwalk, Conn.) 
1 qt., $1.29. Gloss after buffing, good. Wax film had 
slight tendency to accum. late dirt 


B. Intermediate 
Beautiflor (S.C. Johnson & Sons, In 1 qt., $1.40 


Total solids of wax slightly 

below minimum requirement. Wax film had slight ten 
| 

Durability, fair 


Gloss after buffing, good 
dency to accumulate dirt 


Ful-Gleam rhe Fuller Brush Co ] qt $1.55 
Gloss after buffing, good. Failed to meet minimum re 
quirement for total solids. Wax film had slight tendency 


to accumulate dirt 
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Left to right: Nelson, Toastmaster, Westinghouse, General Electric, Hamilton Beach, and Fostoria. 


Pop-up toasters 


TOASTERS are one of the few kinds of appliances 
in daily use in the home that are not subject to 
yearly changes of model. The very good 7 oast- 
master Model 1B14, for example, was available for 
more than 6 years ('51 to '58) and was one of the 
best sellers during that period. Indeed, changes 
in the basic design of automatic toasters have 
been so slight that unless your present toaster is 
worn out, or has developed troubles of some sort, 
there is little need to buy a new toaster except to 
obtain a ‘‘new look” in the kitchen or dining 
room. The changes made in recent years have 
been mainly in matters of appearance. 

With many large appliances, such as washing 
machines, ranges, and oil burners, a manufacturer 
assembles a group of component parts, many of 
which he buys from sub-contractors, into the 
integrated unit. For this reason, for example, if 
a complicated timing mechanism on a washing 
machine develops a defect, the serviceman nor- 
mally replaces the timer as a unit at a relatively 
high service charge; it would cost more to repaii 
the defective timer, when charges for labor are 
considered, than to throw it away and connect a 
new one in the circuit. The timing mechanism 
in a toaster, however, is not ‘a package deal”’ but 
is essentially the ‘‘works”’ inside the toaster. It 
is comprised of interrelated levers, thermal ele- 
ments with heaters, sometimes a clock mechanism, 
and several intricate stampings, any one of which 
might require replacement. Because of this com- 
plexity, rather startling when one looks inside the 
compact appliance, a modern toaster is considered 
the most difficult of the portable appliances to 
service. For the same reason, too, it is likely to 
need servicing rather frequently. 

To produce slice after slice of evenly browned 
toast as claimed in the advertisements (but never 
found in Consumers’ Research's tests), the timer 
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in an automatic pop-up toaster must perform two 
functions. First, it must provide the correct dura- 
tion for the toasting cycle when the toaster is cold, 
at the start, and second, it must shorten the 
toasting interval automatically as the toaster 
becomes increasingly warm with successive pairs 
of slices toasted. Then, too, of course, a toaster 
must be able to provide light, medium, or dark 
toast as desired and in any sequence chosen by 
the user. 

Some toasters have a small spring-driven clock- 
like mechanism to regulate the basic time interval 
and release the bread slices when they are toasted. 
Coupled to this mechanism one will usually find a 
bimetallic thermal element which bends an amount 
dependent upon the temperature within the toaster 
shell and by its bending functions to shorten the 
toasting time that would otherwise be determined 
by the “clock” alone. Thus, there is no need for 
concern if the ticking of the clock timer continues 
for a time after the toast has popped up. 

Although the clock-type mechanism has cer- 
tainly proven its dependability over the years, its 
cheery tick-tick-tick is no longer heard in several 
recent makes of toasters. In its stead, there is 
silence. Basically, the no-clock toasters employ 
a bimetallic element that bends as it is heated up 
by a small heating coil and straightens as it cools. 
The time taken by this element to heat up and 
to bend a given amount “times” the operation, 
makes the necessary adjustment for internal tem- 
perature, and releases the toast carriage when the 
toasting operation is completed. The thermal 
timing device has the advantage of compensating, 
to some degree, for variations in line voltage (this 
feature is also present in some toasters which 
still employ “‘clocks’’). 

While the function of the control knob that 
provides for toast of differing degrees of darkness 





of color is well understood, it often happens that 
the toasting characteristics will change with time 
and use of the appliance. Indeed, in some new 
toasters, because of poor factory inspection, the 
range of browning available at the extreme set- 
tings of the regulating knob may go from very 
light to medium or perhaps in rare instances from 
medium to “‘toast-on-fire’’ rather than light to 
fairly dark as is normal. Many toasters have 
an internal adjustment, normally accessible from 
beneath, which will shift the “range” of toasting 
while the regulating knob or lever controls degree 
of toasting within that range. A proper setting 
of this special adjustment will often eliminate 
the difficulty mentioned. 

Because today’s homemakers seem to prefer a 
relatively small but externally hot toaster, manu- 
facturers are content to try to provide a toaster 
on which only the handles and control knobs 
remain cool enough to touch and one which does 
not overheat the table top on which the toaster 
is used. (Each toaster tested was satisfactory in 
both of these respects.) On some, such as the 
Fostoria, in which one small control knob functions 
as a handle as well, it would be easy to burn one's 
fingers, and care must be exercised when moving 
the hot toaster from place to place. On others 
the General Electric is a good example—the manu 
facturer provides handles and molded plastic 
covers over the ends of the toaster which shield 
the user’s hands from the hot shell and make the 
toaster easy to pick up. Consumers’ Research 
preferred the upper position of the handles (as 
on General Electric and Westinghouse) to the lower 
position used on the Toastmaster and Hamilton 
Beach. The higher position makes the toaster 
more stable when handled and permits it to be 
carried more safely. 


Even the comparatively simple mechanism of the Nelson toaster. 
which did not provide for automatic compensation, is seen to be 
on the complicated side The clock mechanism is enclosed (a 
good feature) in the rectangular-shaped housing at the bottom 
center of the picture. 


The General Electric was the only toaster tested which employed 
the 2-pole switch to open electrically both sides of the line at the 
same instant. A very desirable feature, from the safety stand- 
point, to be given great weight particularly where there are little 
children in the home. 


A toaster cool on the outside could easily be 
provided if a very effective barrier of insulation 
were provided within the shell of the toaster. 
Unfortunately, however, the over-all size of a 
toaster is limited by the consumer's desire for 
compactness. A well-insulated and therefore bulky 
appliance, for example, would have no place on 
the breakfast table and would, besides, create 
for the housewife a problem of storage. 


Safety 

While bread slices, other than end crusts, seldom 
*stick’’ in the toaster slots, buns, muffins, frozen 
waffles, and the like are often recalcitrant and 
need to be extracted with the aid of a fork or 
knife. Whenever this problem arises, disconnect 
the toaster plug from the outlet. If you don't, you 
may receive a bad, even fatal, shock. This pre- 
caution is necessary because in most toasters only 


a single-pole on-off switch is used; such a switch 


disconnects only one of the two sides of the elec- 
tric line. Thus, even though the heating element 
is cold, it can be electrically “alive."” Only one 
toaster in the group tested, the General Electric, 
had an internal two-pole switch, which is a most 
desirable safety feature Indeed, it IS exper ted 
that this kind of switch will soon (January 1961 
be required on any toaster if it is to be satisfactory 
for listing by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

All toasters in the listings which follow were 
designed lor operation on alternating current only 
and all satisfactorily passed Consumers’ Re 
search's tests for electrical safety Table top 
temperatures beneath the toasters were in all 


instances below 150 degrees after 15 minutes’ 
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Although equipped with a dashpot to control the suddenness 
with which the toast was raised, the Genera! Electric permitted 
the toast to be projected beyond the slots; sometimes toast fel! 
to the tabie rather than back into the siots 


continuous toaster operation; temperatures of the 


tops and sides ol the toaste,rs, however, were all 


above 210 degrees. Measured watts input are 
The prices shown are those Consumers’ 


list prices, which 


given. 
Research paid at retail stores; 
have little meaning at the present time, were con- 
siderably higher. Unless otherwise noted, toasters 
were approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
so marked. Listings are arranged alphabetically 
within the respective quality groupings. The 
figures for minimum height of toast slice accom- 
modated exceed the actual ‘well depth” by % 
inch. The added % inch permits grasping of the 
toast. A 2.5-inch minimum is judged satisfactory. 


A. Recommended 


Toastmaster, Model 1B24 (\icGraw-Edison Company 
Elgin, Ill.) $11.99. Watts input, 1220. Weight, 5.0 Ib 
Timing of cycle controlled by bimetallic element with 
heater. Minimum height of the toast slice accommo 
dated, 2.5in. Crumb receiver easily opened and cleaned 
Uniformity of toasting over surfaces of slices, fairly 
good. Constancy of degree of browning from one pair 
of slices to the next was above average. Speed of toast 
ing, relatively fast. Construction, design, and finish 
were above average. 

Westinghouse, Cat. No. TO-5422 (\Vestinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio) $9.99. Watts input, 
1380. Weight, 4.8 Ib. Quiet-tick clock timer with auto 
Minimum height of 
toast slice accommodated, 1.3 in. (normal minimum is 


matic compensation (see text) 


2.3 in., but toast carrier can be raised 1 in. manually by 
a lever when required). Crumb receiver easily opened 


and cleaned. Uniformity of toasting over surfaces of 
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slices, very good. Constancy of degree of browning 
from one pair of slices to the next was above average 
Speed of toasting, relatively fast. Construction, design, 
and finish were above average. An enclosure around the 
clock mechanism to exclude crumbs, etc., would, we 
believe, increase the reliability of operation on a long 


term basis 


B. Intermediate 


Fostoria, Model 1B-20 (Made by Bersted Mfg. Co., 
Div. of McGraw Electric Co., Boonville, Mo.;  pur- 
chased from an F. W. Woolworth Co. chain store) $9.95 
Watts input, 850. Weight, 2.6 Ib 
trolled by 
height of toast slice accommodated, 2.8 in 
Uniformity of toasting 


Timing of cycle con 
bimetallic element with heater Minimum 
Crumb re 
ceiver easily opened and cleaned 
over surfaces of slices, average. Fair degree of constancy 
of browning from one pair of slices to the next. Speed 
of toasting, average. Not listed by Underwriters’ Labo 


ratories. Construction, design, and finish, average 


General Electric, Cat. No. 18T92 General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn $12.35. Watts input, 1140 
Weight, 4.8 Ib Timer, bimetallic element with heater 
Minimum height of toast slice accommodated, 2.3 in. 
Crumb receiver easily opened and cleaned. Uniformity 
of toasting over surfaces of slices, good, but only fair 
degree of constancy from one pair of slices to the next 
Speed of toasting, fast 


good, as were also several mechanical and electrical! 


Construction and finish were 


features of the design 


Hamilton Beach, Model 2T Hamilton Beach Co 

Div. Scovill Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis $11.99. Watts 
input, 124 Weight, 5.1 lb. Timer, bimetallic element 
with heater. Minimum height of toast slice accommo 
dated, 2.3in. Crumb receiver easily opened and cleaned 
Uniformity of toasting over surfaces of slices, relatively 
poor Constancy of degree of browning was about aver 

age. Speed of toasting, relatively fast. Construction 


and finish, good. 


Nelson, Model 1001 (\iade by The Nelson Machine & 
Mfg. Co., Ashtabula, Ohio; purchased at an F. W 
Woolworth Co. chain store) $9.95. Watts input, 750 
Weight, 5.0 lb. Clock timer, without automatic com 
pensation (see text); instruction leaflet states ‘heat up 
toaster without any bread in it by pushing the front 
handle down as far as it will go. Then release, and let 
the toaster run until it pops up, now toaster is ready for 
toasting.”” Minimum height of toast slice, 3.0 in. Uni 
formity of toasting over surfaces of slices, average. 
Constancy of browning, above average. Speed of toast- 
ing, relatively slow. Construction was satisfactory, but 
design and finish were poor in several respects 


* * * 


The following toasters of the group tested and 
reported on in November 1955 are believed to be 
current models and still available. 


B. Intermediate 


Toastmaster IC4; Universal Toastamagic 2855; Wards 
(Cat. No. 2297) 





Painting of galvanized steel 


A SERIES OF TESTS at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity showed that the time-honored tradition of 
weathering galvanized sheet steel roofing for six 
months or more before applying a coat of paint 
is not a sound one. Another well-established 
practice, that of treating new galvanized steel 
surfaces with vinegar or other dilute acid before 
painting, was also shown to be unnecessary; in- 
deed, the acid wash proved detrimental with cer- 
tain paints. A bulletin by Prof. Harold V. Walton 
of Pennsylvania State University’s Department 
of Agricultural Engineering presented these im- 
portant findings and other conclusions of tests 
which were carried on at the University’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station over a period of eight 
years. Because of the usefulness of Prof. Walton's 
excellent bulletin and the fact that it is now out 
of print, Consumers’ Research presents this ar- 
ticle summarizing the more important aspects of 
the tests. 

The first series of tests on painting of galvanized 
steel surfaces was begun in 1946. The object of 
this study was to determine paint bond on new un 
rusted galvanized surfaces, weathered surfaces 
and new surfaces which had been treated with a 
vinegar wash. Some of the test panels were given 
two coats and the others received a single coat 
After a period of five years’ exposure some failures 
were noted on the vinegar-treated and the weath- 
ered-before-painting panels, and lasting qualities 
of the paint were seen to be generally better on 
sheets which had not been treated before painting 
There were more early failures of sheets with two 
coats of paint than of sheets with a single coat 
Zinc dust paints (containing 80% zinc dust, 20% 
zinc oxide pigments) proved superior on the 
unrusted surfaces in this phase of the study. 

If painting is not required for the sake of ap- 
pearance, the most economical way to deal with 
the weathering of galvanized steel is not to paint 
it at all until advantage has been taken of the 
protective character of the zinc coating. A second 
series of tests reported by Professor Walton 
showed that galvanized sheeting which is painted 
when only 10 percent rusted will give the best 
paint performance, and 100 percent rusty sur- 
faces give the poorest paint performance. From 
this it is evident that it is unwise to postpone 
painting of galvanized steel roofing beyond the 
very early stages of corrosion. Paints containing 
an aluminum or aluminum paste pigment gave 
the poorest performance of the paints applied in 
one coat only. The test results gave rise to seri- 
ous doubts as to the use of aluminum paint on 
rusty steel roofing, but because of the appeal of 


Galvanized (i.e., zinc-coated) steel roofs and 
their proper preservation from corrosion are 
subjects of real importance to farm people 
and to many others, for it is estimated that 
about one-third of all farm roofs are made of 
galvanized steel sheets. The popularity of 
metal for walls and roofs of farm and other 
buildings is increasing, and there is already a 
tremendous amount of galvanized sheet stee! 
in use as rooting and siding, in gutters, down- 
spouts, and flashing and in a variety of other 
applications 

The accompanying brief article will be 
helpful to everyone who has the problem of 
painting or maintaining sheets of galvanized 


stee! in any outdoor use 


an aluminum-painted surface to many people, 
new tests were begun in 1954 on exposure of 
aluminum paint with selected primers. (Con 
sumers’ Research will present results of this test 
as soon as they become available 

A third series of tests was begun in 1948 to 
determine the performance of paint on surfaces 
showing various degrees of rusting, taking into 
account surlace preparation, perlormance ol prim 
ers, degree of rusting, and repainting practices. 

Interesting, enough, extensive wire brushing 
of the surface was not required, for heavily rusted 
a light whisking off of loose material 
This informa 


surlaces; 
with a fiber brush was sufficient 
tion should save a good deal of time and labor 

Other conclusions of the study were that a zin« 
chromate-iron oxide primer performed just slightly 
better than gray metallic zinc paint as a primer 
on slightly rusted metal. On 100 percent rusted 
surfaces, however, the gray metallic zinc per- 
formed better. Those who prefer a lighter color 
than the gray of the zinc dust paints can apply a 
coat of regular white outside paint over the zinc 
dust paint. Anyone having difficulty in finding 
a source of supply for zinc dust-zinc oxide paints 
may write Consumers’ Research, sending a 
stamped, ready-addressed envelope, and we will 
be glad to furnish names of a few sources 

There was a definite economy in applying a 
single coat of paint, followed by a second coat and 
following coats each time when rusting appeared 
to the extent of about 10 percent, as compared 
with the application of two coats originally. 
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Painkillers and ‘‘cold remedies’’ 


THE MAKER of a better mousetrap may, with the 
help of a good advertising copy writer, find the 
world beating a pathway to his door. The maker 
of a painkiller or cold remedy who promotes his 
product cleverly and widely is likely to find the 
world breaking down his door, so to speak, to buy 
the product—without much reference to whether 
it is ‘‘better’’ or just another product very much 
like half a dozen others. There is good reason to 
use all such drugs with caution, to avoid them if 
possible. Be wary of advertising claims—they’re 
more than likely to omit information of vital 
importance for health and safety. 


No drug can “‘cure”’ a cold 

By and large the painkillers are offered as cold 
remedies, too—or at least as remedies for the 
“symptoms,” or perhaps “miseries,’’ of colds. 
Federal regulatory agencies take a dim view of 
the claim that any nostrum will ‘‘cure” a cold; 
no one has-yet succeeded in doing that, and the 
nostrum venders are as aware of that fact as are 
physicians and scientists. 

Alleviation of cold symptoms is another matter; 
some degree of alleviation is often possible. The 
distinction between cure of colds and alleviation 
of symptoms, an important one, is not made clear 
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by most advertisers of cold nostrums. The casual 
reader, radio listener, or TV viewer is very likely 
to misunderstand the advertiser's claims. The 
ad-men planned it that way. ‘Avoid the miseries 
of head colds,’”’ for example, seems to suggest 
prevention or cure of colds, but it really means 
nothing more than what it says. Some of these 
drugs do provide some easing of the “ miseries” 
of colds such as fever, sniffles, or aches and pains, 
but cure or prevention of the cold itself is not 
promised, and the customer who takes the claims 
to mean the cold will be cured will be disappointed. 

We discuss painkillers and cold remedies to- 
gether because a large proportion of the patent 
medicines offered for treatment of colds contain 
painkillers as major ingredients. Many of the 
painkillers, of course, are promoted for a wide 
variety of uses, including relief from symptoms of 
neuralgia, rheumatism, arthritis, neuritis, and 
sciatica, and discomfort caused by tooth extrac- 
tion or “normal menstrual periods,"’ not merely as 
remedies for colds or their symptoms. 


Aspirin is not necessarily harmless 

A very common ingredient is aspirin. This is 
used for both its analgesic (painkilling) and anti- 
pyretic (fever-reducing) qualities. Two, perhaps 





seemingly contradictory, comments must im- 
mediately be made about aspirin. First, it is not 
the utterly harmless material many persons think 
it to be. Secondly, if aspirin is a suitable and 
safe medication for a specific person with a specific 
ailment, it is wasteful of money and may be 
medically unwise to take the aspirin as an in- 
gredient in a preparation that contains also other, 
unneeded, potentially-harmful ingredients. 

Though a useful drug, properly used, aspirin is 
known to be capable of causing discomfort or 
serious disorders for some people. It may be 
responsible for nausea, ringing in the ears, dizzi- 
ness, or dyspepsia. Taken on an empty stomach, 
it can cause gastric or intestinal hemorrhage, and 
thus it is especially dangerous to those who are 
subject to peptic ulcer. There is good reason for 
suspicion that excessive and continued use of 
aspirin may be a cause of stomach ulcer. (Many 
persons do take it very freely, even give it to 
young children, more or less routinely.) Large 
and frequent doses of aspirin are sometimes e! 
fective in controlling the pain of some chronic ill 
nesses, but such use should always be under the 
direction and close supervision of a physician 
Except in such special cases, use of aspirin should 
be limited and infrequent, and must be discon- 
tinued forthwith if any of the symptoms me: 
tioned above appear. 


“Not just one ingredient’’ 

The use of a “shotgun” preparation—containing 
several ingredients, one or more of which may be 
helpful in a given situation 
ally for an obvious reason. You pay for all the 
drugs (plus the cost of advertising the mixture 
even if only one ingredient is needed and useful. 
Much more important, however, is that the uset 
will often be subjected to the effects, possibly 


is unwise economic- 


injurious, of unneeded medication. 
Present with aspirin in many of the patent 


painkillers (and occasionally in a preparation that 
does not contain aspirin) is phenacetin. This 


drug, also known as acetophenetidin, is about 
equally effective as aspirin as an analgesic, but 
has different and potentially dangerous side effects 
Phenacetin is a derivative of the even mor 
dangerous drug, acetanilid. Use of either of thes« 
drugs, and especially excessive use over a long 
period, may lead to changes of a very serious 
nature in the characteristics of the blood. Ac 
cording to an authority on the subject, phenacetin 
‘is less dangerous than acetanilid and has largely 
replaced it in medicine.” Acetanilid, however 
had not been replaced in a sample of Bromo Seltzer 
recently purchased. Those in the habit of using 
this product as dispensed at soda fountains should 
be interested in the “ Directions” and “ Cautioi 





Patent medicines bought over the druggist's 
counter without prescription are likely to be 
dangerous 
follow a physician's advice with respect to 
all medication. At the very least, one should 


Any person who is ill should 


carefully read the label of any patent medi- 
cine, stick to recommended dosages (particu- 
larly noting any reduced amounts advised 
for children), and observe carefully any speci 
fied precautions. Examine the whole label 
carefully to make sure you overlook nothing 
that is in small type or obscure for any other 
reason, such as printing on a contrast-reducing 
background. Read with care also any sepa 
rately printed instructions inside the package 





especially if the outer label bears a notation 
such as “‘full directions inside This may 
indicate, as on tins of Bayer aspirin, that some 
essential or legally-required information or 
warning is omitted trom the labe/ and is to be 
found only in the enclosed directions 
lf you do not clearly understand every if 

struction and each word of caution, ask the 
druggist (a registered pharmacist, not a clerk) 
for explanation; consult your doctor if the 


least doubt remains 








sections of its label, re produc ed on page 16. Note. 
incidentally, that the ingredients include not only 
acetanilid, but also sodium bromide, a drug with 
well-known potentialities of serious harm to health 
The common sale of Bromo Seltzer mixed in water 
and ready to take, facilitated as it is by handy 
dispensers at soda fountains, makes it possible 
for some persons to use this preparation to excess 
without ever handling the package and so having 
the opportunity to read the “ Directions” and 
‘Caution,’ even if they were inclined to do so 
(Most people, we regret to note, pay little heed to 
the content of labels never have been instructed 
in the importance of the things one can learn and 
the lives that can be saved by a study of the 
wording on labels 

Another product containing acetanilid is Dr. 
Means’ Pills; these, however, are not promoted 
or used so widely as Bromo Seltzer. Dr. Means’ 
Pills, which are sold for temporary relief of vart- 
ous aches and pains, also contain a small quantity 


of strvchnine sulfate. Strychnine should not be 
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MEDIUM SIZE NET WT. 1-9/32 O2S. 


BROMO 
SELTZER 


THe Meme FEO wo FAT OFF 


DIRECTIONS: Pour measuring caplul into 
halt glass of cool water of not reheved, repeat 
otter interval of three hours Do not exceed two 
doses in twenty four hours If symptoms are 
wnusually persistent or recur frequently consult 
your physician Not for use Dy chuidren 


CAUTION. if rash, drowsiness in daytime, or 
any unusual symptoms occur discontinue use at 
once Not for use Dy those having hidney oF other 
Organn disease unless advised by physacian Do 
not exceed recommended dosage overtly frequent 
and continvous use May resull in serous effects 


Headache 
Upset Stomach 





ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 
Each measuring captul comtams 24) grants 
Acetanind, S$ grams Sodwm Bromide, aise 
Cafferne Sodwwm Bicarbonate and Citra Acid, 
whach, when dissotved. form Sodium Citrate 


KEEP IN A COOL DRY PLACE TIGHTLY CLOSED 


THE EMERSON ORUG CO. Div 
BAL 
The reproduction above is from a Bromo Seltzer box. 


in any patent medicine. It even “‘should be 
abandoned as a therapeutic agent’’ for animals, 
according to the U. S. Dispensatory. 


“Like a doctor’s prescription’’? 

The widely advertised preparation, Anacin, that 
is said to be “like a doctor's prescription’’ because 
it contains a combination of ingredients instead 
of just one, is indeed like some prescriptions in 
that respect. However, it is in one very vital 
respect completely unlike the usual “doctor's 
prescription” in that, as bought over the counter 
on one’s own for self-medication, it has not been 
prescribed by a physician for a particular person 
with an identified illness at a particular time to 
treat physical conditions the doctor has observed 
and tested, perhaps, with instruments available 
to him. The ingredients have not been indi- 
vidually chosen by the doctor on the basis of his 
professional judgment that each is likely to be 
favorable in effect and none will have unfavorable 
side effects (except possibly in ways that the 
physician anticipates, and makes plans to deal 
with as needed). 

The active ingredients of Amacin are aspirin, 
phenacetin (also called acetophenetidin), and 
caffeine. The initial letters of these drugs, ‘‘ APC,”’ 
provide the common designation, APC tablets, 
familiar to every nurse, doctor, hospital orderly, 
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or former member of the armed services, as short- 
hand for pills containing these materials. (Under 
the name APC tablets, most druggists carry pills 
with these ingredients, often at considerably lower 
prices than they charge for the patent medicines 
with the same active materials.) The APC drugs, 
aspirin, phenacetin, and caffeine, are also the ac- 
tive ingredients of five of the remedies shown in 
the photograph on page 14, namely, Acetidine 
Tablets, BC, Kurb, PAC Compound, and Tabloid 
Emprin Compound. Three others of the pictured 
products contain the same ingredients, plus an 
antihistaminic drug (for relief of certain kinds of 
allergic symptoms sometimes present with a cold) ; 
these are Coricidin, Inhiston-APC, and Tabcin. 
Midol contains the APC drugs, plus cinnamyl- 
ephedrine (only limited information is available 
to us on the properties and possible risks in use of 
this drug). The ingredients of Anacin, plus an 
antihistamine, plus also a vasoconstrictor (to 
shrink swollen membranes) are found in Dristan, 
while Cafotan appears to contain essentially the 
same APC materials with the addition of quinine 
sulfate (a drug that can produce unpleasant and 
occasionally serious effects in those sensitive to it). 

The antihistamines, vasoconstrictor, and qui- 
nine are examples of drugs that are surely un- 
needed by many of those persuaded to buy and 
use some of the multiple-component patent medi- 
cines and are actually harmful to some of those 
who use them without prescription. Antihista- 
mines are vastly overrated in the public mind as 
preventive or curative agents for cold symptoms. 
When the seeming cold is in reality an allergic 
reaction, an antihistamine may be indicated; then 
use of the other components in a “‘shotgun”’ or 
multiple remedy is useless, probably unwise. 
When relief of pain or abatement of fever is the 
real need, the antihistamine serves no useful pur- 
pose, adds considerably to cost, and subjects the 
user to side-effects which may include dryness ot 
the mouth, weakness, and gastrointestinal symp 
toms. Above all, perhaps, an antihistamine drug 
will often make the user temporarily a little 
drowsy or dopey, and unsafe in driving a car or 
operating a machine where close attention, steadi- 
ness, and concentration are necessary for the 
safety of himself and others 

Every one of the patent medicines shown in the 
photograph contains phenacetin, one of the APC 
triumvirate, except two, Bromo Seltzer and Dr. 
Means’ Pills, which contain the more dangerous 
and related acetanilid. The products were se- 
lected from the stock of a small-town druggist. 
Dozens, probably hundreds, of other currently 
sold proprietary medicines contain phenacetin or 
acetanilid; probably ne one druggist would keep 
all or most of them in stock. 





Phenacetin is undoubtedly, in some circum- 
stances, and used carefully, a useful drug. So is 
aspirin. The value of caffeine in the APC type 
of preparation is less certain; one authority says, 
“the rationale for its inclusion is questionable,”’ 
and another holds that caffeine increases the 
toxicity of acetanilid (present in Bromo Seltzer 
and Dr. Means’ Pills, for example) 
to be answered is not whether the drug or drugs 
have a legitimate place in medicine, but whether 


The question 


their use is indicated in a particular situation, for 
a given patient. Except in the most trivial cases, 
such a question can only be answered properly by 
a physician familiar with the patient, his age, 
general state of health, his reactions to drugs, and 
his symptoms. This means that before you dose 
yourself, and especially your children, with a 
patent medicine, you should consult your doctor 
and follow his advice. If this is not practicabl 
for reasons of cost, or distance from a doctor's 
office, do by all means disregard the urgings of an 
actor on a TV commercial, who has been trained 
to sound scientific and authoritative and to be a 
good salesman. 

Occasionally, it may be legitimate to follow the 
advice your doctor has previously given for han 
dling a given type of problem, if you're sure the 
condition is the same in every essential. But bea: 
in mind, in such cases, that the layman is not 
qualified to judge that the circumstances are the 
same, and, if a non-prescription drug is involved, 
do read every part ol the label and direction sheet, 
ana heed them Failure to do sO, when ior ex 
ample one takes a laxative when appendicitis 
threatens, could cost a life. Consult the doctor 
if the condition bei g treated does not respond 
promptly ind as <« x pec ted, or if unexpecte d eftects 
of any kind occur 

Except as a physician specifically advises other 
wise, we would avoid all the multitude of pro 
prietary medicines which include phenacetin (aceto 


phenetidin There is too much risk due to its 


possible side effects This warning applies with 
greater force to the related drug, acetanilid 


Another chemical of the acetanilid phet wee 


Her 


family is currently being offered as a painkil 
and fever reducer. This is N-acetyl-p-amino 
phenol (sometimes the initial ‘* N-"’ of the name ts 


omitted Under the trade name Ne this drug 


is said not to have the bad gastric effects som 


this claim we 


The action ot 


times produced by piri 
may be a justifiable one 
aminophenol is probably such that it 

have the same toxic effect on the blood as act 
tanilid and phenacetin Despite these considera 
tions, the U. S. Food and Drug Administratio1 
appears to have reason to consider this « ompour 


potentially dangerous and requires that patent 


medicines containing acetyl-p-aminophenol be 
labeled so as to advise strict limitation of the 
dosage and to warn against administration to 
children under three or use by anyone for more 
than 10 days, except as directed by a physician 
Acetyl-p-aminophenol is present as a component 
instead of phenacetin (or in addition to it) 
some of the multiple-drug cold remedies 

The warnings on drug labels, of which that just 
-aminophenol is an example, 


discussed for acety! | 


should be carefully heeded. In our judgment, 
the government's requirements for warning and 
cautionary labels tend to be on the lenient side 
and the consumer should assume that any warn 
ing present is more likely to be understated than 
overemphasized 

For example, although aspirin (as previously 
stated) is a dangerous drug for a significant num 
ber ol persons, no warning to this eflect is required 
on its label; the only precautionary wording re 
quired relates to keeping the drug out of the 
reach of children and to consulting a physiciat 
before giving it to very voung children The 
advice is excellent as far as it yoes but omits warn 
ings that should be required, unquestionably, by 
state and federal drug control officials 

The use of any drug should be limited to occa 
sions when its specif effects are needed to com 
bat a particular illness. The normal functioning 
of a healthy body should not be upset by intro 


| oll w~ 


vour doctor's advice as to what drugs should be 


ducing unneeded medicinal substances 


used, and keep in mind that often your druggist 
will be able to suppl these materials (sometimes 
it lower cost) il 1 ask for them by their chem: 
cal names d of ’ y them as made up 


basis, into pate 


 Cartmes 


Thorexin 


rogucts wh r relatively untr 


i-p-aminopheno »pposite 
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Home is where the hazard is 


You can’t be too careful around moving machinery—many household 


appliances have their perils. One unsafe condition or one unsafe 


act may be the cause of an accident. If both occur, as may happen, you, 


or a child in the home, are likely to be in real trouble. 


EVER stop to count the number of appliances and 
tools your home contains—each involving an un- 
safe condition and capable of causing an injury- 
producing accident, when combined with an un- 
safe action or movement on the part of some adult 
or child? Begin counting and you'll be surprised. 
Some of these accidents can be fatal, to children 
or to adults. One moment of carelessness and. . . 
it happens just that fast. 

Chief among machines causing the more serious 
accidents are rotary power mowers, washing ma- 
chines, food mixers, clothes dryers, power tools, 
farming equipment, and, of course, automobiles. 

Accidents happen in a myriad of different ways 

leaving their victims either slightly or seriously 
injured, or dead. Most accidents have two things 
in common—they are brought on by just a brief 
moment's carelessness, and they occur because of 
someone's failure to allow for the fact that the 
unexpected often does happen. Almost daily, 
one can read in the newspapers about some child 
who climbed into a washing machine and was 
bruised and broken or even drowned, or into a 
clothes dryer and was bruised and burned to 
death. Or you might read about someone who 
lost toes or foot or fingers while using a rotary 
mower or a report about some innocent bystander 
who was killed as though by a flying fragment of 
shrapnel, when hit by a nail or other bit of metal 
or stone hurled by the blade of a rotary mower 

Accidents happen, perhaps you say, to others; 
one could not happen to you. Possibly you have 
been lucky or, better still—though most unlikely 
careful at all times. If just plain lucky, remember 

an unsafe condition combined with an unsafe 
act perhaps completed in a fraction of a second 
may send you to the hospital. An example might 
be someone attempting to do work on or clean a 
rotary mower (a potentially unsafe act) while its 
motor is running (an unsafe condition). 

Perhaps a few statistics will emphasize what 
happens across the country: 

More children over the age of one die from acci- 
dents than any other single cause. 
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The toe section of this shoe found its way into the path of a 
rotary mower blade 


Over 27,000 adults and children are killed and 
over 4 million are injured in home accidents in a 
year. 

Some 38,000 persons are killed and over one 
million are injured in motor vehicle accidents 
each year. 

The cost of accidents to the American people is 
estimated to be more than $12 billion a year. 

An average four-cycle engine, turning a 20-inch 
blade on a rotary mower, can hurl a nail, a pebble, 
a bit of wire, at a speed of up to 170 miles per 
hour, about the speed of a shell fragment and far 
more than enough to cause terrible injury, often 
death. In one city of 240,000 population, 22 to 
25 patients a week come to four hospitals for 
emergency treatment of injuries due to power 
mowers. 


What to do 


Accident prevention is a matter of good house- 
keeping and heeding simple rules of safety, that 
everyone should learn, beginning in early child- 
hood. One should make sure every piece of ma- 
chinery is always in good operating condition. If 
any part has come loose, tighten it, with the 





machine shut off, now, not tomorrow or the next 
day. If an electric wire is frayed, replace it at 
once, before someone receives a shock, or some- 
thing is set on fire. 

Keep small children and unsupervised older 
children away from all power tools, power mow- 
ers, washing machines, clothes dryers, food mix- 
ers, blenders, drugs, cleaning and polishing com- 
pounds, flammable liquids, etc., at all times. 

Avoid the temptation to reach into the washing 
machine to retrieve clothing while the tub is still 
spinning, no matter how slowly. 

Never attempt to do even the slightest cleaning 
or repairing on a power mower, a pump, washer, 
or other appliance while the motor is running. 
Never work on any appliance or radio set while 
it is connected to the power socket. Do not 
attempt to adjust or repair a television set (much 
too dangerous ior the non-expert ). 

Don't bring the beaters and motor unit of a 
food mixer near the mouth while the appliance is 
plugged into the electrical outlet—a slip of the 
hand at the on-off switch could sever part of the 
lip or tongue. Always remove the beaters from 
the motor unit before attempting to clean them 

Be sure the main switch on the clothes washer 
and dryer are in the “‘off’’ position when the appli- 
ance is not in use to avoid the possibility of having 
it come on when the door or lid is closed. Espe- 
cially make sure that Junior will never play about 
or try to climb up on or into the machine. 

While on the subject of clothes dryers, besides 
removing lint from the lint trap each time the 
machine is used, remove the lint from crevices and 
rough edges within the dryer and from the vent 
pipe, and from the chimney if one is used, at least 
once a year or as often as it is necessary to keep 
them from becoming plugged up with lint and 
possibly catching on fire. 

Keep electric fans out of reach of exploring 
fingers, especially if the blades are not guarded 
adequately (most are not). Do not carry a port- 
able fan about while it is running, and do not 
leave one unattended. 

The householder needs to bear in mind at all 
times that where a situation exists in which an 
accident is possible, some unexpected or unusual 
incident—a spot of grease on the floor, a fleeting 
moment of inattention, the occurrence of a sud- 
den loud noise, hurrying to answer the telephone 
may distract attention and turn the possible mis- 
hap into a grim reality. And with children par- 
ticularly, as every parent knows, the sudden and 
unexpected incident must be regarded as a daily 
or hourly possibility. Everyone in the household 
should be encouraged and trained to keep safety 
at the top of his conscious and habitual behavior 
at all times. 


Electric Sander 
Injures Man, 54; 


Other AcciBaby Loses-Life 
wom we vwaln Clothes Dryer 


treated at Easton Hospi Associates Press. 
sary Thursday fora cut SPOKANE, Wash., Aug. 12. 
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left index finger in a washing 
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Low-priced 


stereo amplifier 


Tue only really new component needed for stereo 
record playing is the stereo pickup cartridge. The 
other components, amplifiers and speakers need 
only to be present ‘‘in duplicate’’ to provide for 
reproduction of the two stereo channels. 

If you have a good monophonic system, adding 
one amplifier and one speaker will complete the 
setup needed for stereo. Of course with this type 
of assembly there will be some inconvenience in 
operation, especially in balancing the sound from 
the two channels, and varying the overall loud- 
ness simultaneously for both speakers will present 
some problems. Addition of a stereo adapter or 
control center will couple the two amplifiers and 
provide a common control point 

For consumers who are just starting out with 
stereo and those whose present monophonic (one- 
channel) amplifier is unsatisfactory, the use of a 
single-chassis two-channel amplifier will be the 
simpler and lower cost approach to the problem 

In the past year or so there have been many 
advances in design of stereo amplifiers. The basic 
amplifier circuits have changed little, but manu- 
facturers have incorporated two amplifiers as well 
as complete “control centers” including preampli- 
fiers on one common chassis. This integration 
greatly facilitates the over-all operation of a stereo 
system and helps to eliminate problems, such as 
the hum that often goes along with use of two 
separate amplifiers. 

As such up-to-date refinements in an electronic 
component have added a good deal to prices, our 
interest was aroused when we saw a catalog de- 
scription of the Lafayette LA-90 amplifier at 
$72.50, claimed to have many desirable features 
and a reasonapvle output power. 

The LA-90 is advertised as a 14-watts-per- 
channel stereo amplifier with full controls. Tests 
by Consumers’ Research showed the actual power 
to be nearer 10 watts per channel. Of course at 
such a modest price there were some limitations 
in design and operation. The tone controls 
there are separate bass and treble controls for 
each channel—are of the type that boost only 
and do not cut either bass or treble frequencies 
appreciably. However, in view of the normal 
drop-off in frequency response of the LA-90 at 
the low end of its acoustic range, there will be 
little need for “‘cut"’ of bass frequencies. Indeed, 
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Consumers’ Research found that for most pleasing 
sound with a good quality speaker system of aver- 
age efficiency some degree of boost of bass and 
treble was desirable, and this amplifier provides 
for that. 

Separate gain controls are provided for each 
channel, and are used to balance the sound out- 
put of the two speakers. A “‘master level con- 
trol"’ varies the total sound from both channels 
simultaneously. A switch is provided to place 
the speaker voice coils in correct phase to help 
eliminate the “hole-in-the-middle” eflect that 
occurs when the two speaker cones are moving in 
opposite directions at the same instant. Inputs 
for each channel were provided for magnetic and 
ceramic cartridges, tuner, or auxiliary equipment; 
also included were equalized inputs for connecting 
a tape recorder 

Consumers’ Research found that the input im- 
pedances that were to be used for the ceramik 
(or crystal) cartridges were too low (100,000 
ohms), since most ceramic cartridges require from 
2 to 5 megohms for best performance. The mag- 
netic input impedance of 100,000 ohms that is 
provided would be satisfactory for some magnetic 
cartridges but would tend to overemphasize 
treble tones from others. This characteristic, in 
view of the lack of any provision for treble-tone 
cut, would prove undesirable. However, a com- 
petent serviceman could make at very moderate 
cost the few changes of parts necessary to afford 
more favorable input impedances for cartridges 
warranting such a change. 

One might raise the question of whether the 
LA-90 amplifier is suitable for use in a high- 
fidelity system. It certainly produces stereo, with 
convenience in control. If used with medium- 
price speaker systems of average quality, it will 
produce a fair approximation to high-fidelity 
stereo sound. (Its 10-watts-per-channel output 
eliminates the use of low efficiency speakers such 
as the Acoustic Research AR-1.) In CR’s opinion 
this amplifier would fall into place at the low- 
or minimum-performance end of satisfactory high- 
fidelity stereo systems. 


B. Intermediate 


Lafayette LA-90 Steree Amplifier (Lafayette Radio. 
165-08 Liberty Ave., Jamaica 33, N.Y.) $72.50, plus 





postage. Stereo/mono amplifier and control center. 8 
tubes plus 2 rectifiers. Controls: bass and treble tone 
controls for each channel, loudness control for each 
channel with master level control varying loudness of 
both channels, selector switch, stereo-monophonic switch, 
speaker phasing switch, “tape monitor’ switch, rumble 
filter, channel reverse, and on-off. Dual inputs for tuner, 
crystal/ceramic cartridge, magnetic phono, tape head 
Dual outputs for tape monitor. Output connections for 
two speakers, 8, 16, 32 ohms. 

Performance: Each power output stage used push-pull 


EL-84 tubes. Power ouput per channel, 10 watts at 1% 
harmonic distortion at 1000 c.p.s. Frequency response 
at 1 watt, 30 to 20,000 c.p.s. +2 db. Sensitivity (volts 
input to give 10 watts output) at magnetic phono input 
0.004 volts, at ceramic phono input 0.13 volts, at tuner 
input 0.8 volts. Amplifier was deficient in output at 
low bass frequencies, with only 4 watts output at 50 
cycles at a harmonic distortion level of 3%. Instruc 
tions for installation and operation were very good 
Over-all performance of the LA-90 was about as good 
as would be expected, considering its modest price. 1 


Three stereo pickup cartridges 


As an addition to the information in our April 
1959 article on stereo pickup cartridges, we now 
present a report on three stereo cartridges of well- 
known, generally available makes. We will con- 
tinue to report on new stereo components in the 
future as warranted by the interest of readers and 
a reasonable degree of stability in design ol 
products offered in the very fluid stereo com- 
ponent market. In the past year there have been 
many changes in stereo components, notably in 
the development of single-chassis dual-channel 
amplifiers. Designs of stereo pickup cartridges 
have been refined somewhat also. The General 
Electric CL-7 and GC-7 cartridges which did not 
turn out well in mass production that was set 
up perhaps too quickly have been dropped from 
the line, and GE now offers the VR-22 series to 
take their place. 

At the time of the tests for the April article, 
Consumers’ Research decided not to test the more 
expensive pickup cartridges (over $30). It was 
judged that many would hesitate to buy high- 
priced cartridges in a period when, on account of 
the special new and difficult production problems 
in the early stages of the stereo art, almost immedi- 
ate changes (and early obsolescence) were highly, 
probable. However, one of the higher-priced 
pickups, the Shure M3D, has aroused much favor 
able comment in high-fidelity circles and on that 
account Consumers’ Research obtained and stud- 
ied samples of the M3D at $44, and also the 
Shure M7D cartridge offered at about half that 
price. 

Results of these tests (using an EVI/ 6950 
stereo test record and several stereo LP record- 
ings) show that the M3D is indeed a fine stereo 
cartridge with excellent channel separation as well 
as a smooth frequency response. It had better 
channel separation at all three test frequencies 
(1000, 5000, and 10,000 cycles per second) than 
any other stereo cartridge tested by Consumers’ 
Research except the GE GC-5. (This is an advan- 


tageous property in any pickup for playing 
stereo records rhe lower priced W7D had good 
channel separation at 1000 cycles per second, but 
the separation fell off somewhat at 5000 and 
10,000. In spite ol this fault, it was considered a 
very satisfactory stereo pickup cartridge. The 
M7D would be a good ( hoice lor those users wish 
ing to assemble a moderate cost stereo system 
For those who would not need to save money in 
buying a stereo pickup, the M3D with its low 
hum level, superior channel separation, and 
smooth perlormance should be an excellent « ho ec 

Even though the M3D and M7D have the low 
output that characterizes magnetic cartridges, 
there was no noticeable hum, which is sometimes 
a problem with magnetic pickups, as our previous 
tests showed 

The General Electri VR 22 series 1s avail ible 
with a 0.7 mil (0.0007 inch) radius diamond stylus 
in the VR-227 or with a 0.5 mil diamond stylus in 
the VR-225 The vertical and horizontal com 


Shure Stereo Professional Dynetic M3D 
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General Electric VR-227 


pliance of the stylus is higher in the VR-225 
which is meant for installation in a separate tone 
arm. The VR-227, which is designed for use in 
record changers, is a decided improvement over 
the GC-7 which it replaces. The previous defect 
in the GC-7 of the stylus assembly moving be- 
tween the pole pieces and thus adversely affect- 
ing channel separation has been eliminated. There 
was a considerable improvement in the hum pick- 
up characteristics shown on the new VR-227, as 
compared with its predecessor. Channel separa- 
tion also was improved, with very good separation 
at 1000 and 5000 cycles and good separation at 
10,000 cycles per second. Instructions for in- 
stallation were good. Overall, sound was good 
but not so good as the Shure M3D. However, the 
quality of reproduction of the cartridge was more 
than adequate for its intended use in record 
changers. (The best stereo sound will be obtained 
with the use of separate tone arm and turntable.) 


A. Recommended 


Shure Stereo Professional Dynetic, Model M3D 
(Shure Brothers, Inc., Evanston, Ill.) $44.10 with 0.7 
mil diamond stylus. A magnetic cartridge for use in 
record changers or on tone arms of regular turntables 
Requires the use of a preamplifier. Stylus has high 
vertical and lateral compliance (desirable). Channel 
separation, good at all three test frequencies. Frequency 
response smooth throughout test range. No noticeable 
hum. Stylus is so designed as to be easily replaceable 


Instructions for installation, good. This cartridge ex- 
hibited exceptionally smooth and clean sound. 3 


Shure Stereo Custom Dynetic, Model M7D (Shire 
Brothers, Inc.) $23.50 with 0.7 mil diamond stylus. A 
magnetic cartridge for use in record changers or on tone 
arms of regular turntables. Similar in design to Shure 
M3D except that its stylus has a lower (less favorable) 
compliance. Channel separation, good, but less than 
M3D's at 5000 and 10,000 c.p.s. Frequency response 
very good. No noticeable hum. Stylus easily replace 
able. A good stereo cartridge but not quite so smooth 
in reproduction at high frequencies as the more expen 
sive M3D. Instructions for installation, good. 3 

> > * 
General Electric VR-227 (Genera! Electric Corp., 
burn, N.Y.) $24.45 with 0.7 mil diamond stylus. 
variable reluctance cartridge for use in record changers 
Requires the use of a preamplifier. Stylus has only 
moderate vertical and lateral compliance. Channel sepa 
ration, good at 1000 and 5000 cycles, but fell off some 
what at 10,000. Frequency response smooth throughout 
test range. Hum level low (an improvement over earliet 
GE stereo cartridges). Cartridge must be removed from 
arm for replacement of the stylus (inconvenient). In 
structions for installation, good. Model VR-225 was 
not tested 3 

> > * 
Following are brief listings without details of 
performance of stereo pickup cartridges reported 
in the April 1959 CoNSUMER BULLETIN as merit- 
ing an A or B rating. 

A. Recommended 

General Electric GC-5. $26.41. 


Stanton ““Fluxvalve’’ 371. $29.85. 
Weathers StereoRamic C-501. $17.50. 


. * . 


Electro-Voice 21D. $19.11. 


B. Intermediate 
Sonctone 8T4-SD. $14.41. 


Astatic Sound-flo 1IT7B. $4.67. 
Electro-Voice Power Point 66. $4.09. 
Ronette Binofluid BF-40. $18.23. 


Specifications and test results of stereo pickup cartridges 





Compliance 
claimed* 


Recommended Stylus 
Joad tip 
resistance 


Cartridge 
(each chan- mil 


nel), ohms lateral 


radius, ———— 


vertical 


| 
Output per channel, 


volts at 1000 c.p.s. Channel separation, db. 





rated | measured | 1000 c.p.s. | 5000 c.p.s. | 10,000 c.p.s. 





macneti 
General Electric VR-227 (variable 62,000 
reluctance) 
Shure Custom M7D magnet ic 47,000 


Shure Professiona! \\3D magnetic 47,000 


0.006 0.005 22 


0.005 0.005 21 
0.005 0.005 22 





* x10—* centimeters per dyne. 
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Getting rid of 
tree stumps 


“Don’t Dig, Chop, or Blast!’’ says the advertise- 
ment. ‘‘ Magic stump remover rots stumps away. 
Simply drill hole and pour in. Removal is fast 
and easy.” It will be seen in what follows that 
“fast and easy’’ stump removal promised in the 
advertising is but a gleam in the advertiser's 
eye, and like the promises of leprechauns, or gold 
at the end of rainbows, not really dependable. 

Unwanted tree stumps are usually very hard to 
get rid of. A farmer or builder who must remove 
a large stump promptly in order to make use of 
the land is very likely to find he has a major 
project on his hands, involving the use of power 
equipment such as a tractor or bulldozer, and 
sometimes explosives. 

A “magic” stump remover which would rot 
stumps away would surely be a great help—espe- 
cially to an ordinary householder who doesn't 
have farm or builders’ machinery, and doesn't 
relish the thought of the long arduous labor in- 
volved in trying to remove a stump by his own 
digging and chopping efforts. Advertisers are 
aware of the consumer's natural desire to remove 
stumps by an easy or workless method and ac- 
cordingly offer a number of “magical’’ chemical 
means for doing a difficult job while the customer 
sits quietly on his veranda and lets “science’’ do 
his work for him. 

A shopper for Consumers’ Research ordered a 
can of Magic Stump Remover from the advertiser, 
Bancroft’s, a mail-order firm in Chicago. What 
arrived a few days later was labeled Miracle Stump 
Remover, not Magic, but subsequent correspon- 
dence with Bancroft's indicated that the product 
sent was the stuff meant in their ads. However, 
comparison of the advertised claims with the in- 
structions on the can received would lead one to 
suppose, as our shopper did until assured other- 
wise by Bancroft’s, that there were two different 
products, the one that was advertised and the one 
he received. 

The ad says, “Simply drill hole and pour in,”’ 
but the instructions on the can call for more than 
such a simple or easy job. One must drill two 
holes in smaller stumps, more in larger ones. The 
holes are to be “‘no smaller than 1 inch in diam- 
eter,”’ which of course rules out most power drills 
of the h. me yp type even if the stump is 
with: by tric power supply. An augur 
bit .. in diameter and long enough 
to lth s that appear to be required, might 
not be ea o find and would cost more than one 
might expeci. (Sears, for example, doesn't list such 

















An ad which promised much more than the advertiser delivered. 


a bit, but a one-inch bit and an extension to be 
used in a carpenter's brace that together might do 
the job cost $4.46, plus shipping. Somewhat 
similar parts are also available for use with power 
drills; one must be sure, however, that the drill is 
powerful enough, the bit and extension are suit- 
able for the characteristics of the wood in the 
stump to be drilled, and that power is available 

After obtaining the necessary tools, drilling the 
holes (which with some stumps could be a most 
laborious job), filling them with chemical and 
water, waiting 5 to 7 weeks for the solution to 
disperse through the stump, one must THEN, the 
instructions go on to say, fill the holes with kerosene, 
wait for this to be absorbed, put in a little more 
kerosene and BURN THE sTUMP! This, if success 
ful, finally concludes the allegedly “fast and easy” 
operation in which the stump is supposed to be 
rotted away by “‘amazing action,”’ but must ac 
tually be removed by burning, if at all 

Disposing of stumps by burning them in place 
is a method advocated by some qualified experts, 
but they certainly do not describe it as “‘fast and 
easy."" Some authorities believe that proper use 
of certain chemicals may be helpful; others, in 
cluding a specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, have reported trying many sub 
stances but finding none which was effective in 
speeding up decay or making stumps burn faster 

Even under the best conditions, a stump once 
started may smoulder from one to three weeks 
before it is burnt out, and as much as fwo months 
may sometimes be needed. During this entire 
period, daily attention is required to maintain the 
fire properly and of course keep an eye out for 
possible fire hazards to buildings, fields, or wood- 
land. You could get pretty tired of enduring an 
endless pall of acrid smoke, too Clearly, this is 
not a method for casual use by average house- 
holders. Not only is a lot of time and effort 
involved, but a fire so long continued might in 
some instances get out of hand, if a sudden wind 
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blew up, and set the woods on fire. The home 
owner or small farmer usually must choose be- 
tween “grubbing” out stumps by the hard work 
of hand methods with ax and saw and shovel, or 
calling in professionals with suitable power ma- 
chinery to do the job by brute force 

General information of value and interest ap 
pears in “Clearing land of brush and stumps,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1526, U. S. Department ot 
Agriculture. Unfortunately this booklet is out ol 
print, but may be found in some college and other 
large libraries, or in one of the many government 
depository libraries (list available free trom 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
E <.). 

The burning away of certain kinds of stumps is 
discussed at length in another booklet, also out ot 
print, but perhaps available in some libraries 
This is “Destroying stumps by charpitting,” 
Extension Bulletin 344, Extension Service, Insti- 


tute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

A method of using chemicals to aid in burning 
stumps is presented in “ Burning tree stumps with 
Stumpfyre,"’ Circular 795, University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. (Stumpfyre is a coined name for a mixture 
directions for making it up are 
given in the leaflet.) There is a 10 cent handling 
charge for this leaflet, except for residents of 


of chemicals; 


Illinois, who may obtain it free 

Consumers’ Research would be glad to hear 
from readers about their experiences, successful 
and otherwise, with problems of stump removal. 
If the interest shown by readers warrants further 
attention to the problem, we will return to the 
subject in a future issue of CONSUMER BULLETIN 
and outline some of the methods that have been 


found to work satisfactorily—though slowly. 
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Paint at a bargain? 
If it sounds ‘‘too good to be true,’’ 
it probably is 


‘‘National Titanium”’ is with us again 


*‘IN our eastern warehouse we have 50 gallons of 
our Genuine Exterior White Paint in 5 gallon 
steel pails and 180 gallons in ones packed four to 
the carton, which we must move immediately 
We will accept $2.75 per gallon delivered in either 
ones or fives, . 

“This is our highest quality paint, bears ou 
‘Nitrosol’ label and is guaranteed for years of 
outdoor exposure on almost every type of surface 
The pure titanium in our paint assures you of 
excellent coverage.”’ 

This letter or one very similar to it has been 
sent to many consumers over the signature of 
J. C. Swimmer of the National Titanium Com 
pany. Mr. Swimmer died in December of 1958 
and after his demise the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which had charges pending for false adver- 
tising against him, dismissed the complaint 

Mr. Swimmer and the National Titanium Com- 
pany made a long business career of selling this 
excess paint that they had to“ move immediately 
As long ago as 1943 the company was being men 
tioned by the Better Business Bureaus of the 
country for its misleading paint-selling scheme 
The eloquent prose ol the letters changed very 
little during the years. Somehow the limited 
quantity of paint available “in your area,” o1 
‘in our eastern warehouse’ managed to stretch 
over the many orders the company must have 
received during a 16-year period. 

Perhaps stretching the limited supply was on 
reason why the analyses of the paint made by 
some Better Business Bureaus showed an exces 
sive amount of water as a filler and adulterant 
The St. Louis Better Business Bureau, for ex 
ample, reported in 1950 that the paint in on 
sample tested contained the rather striking pro 


23.2 percent of water by weight No 


oil-based “‘highest quality paint’’ could possib! 


portion ol 


contain even a small fraction of that amount ol 
water which, when present beyond mere traces 
is plainly an adulterant. It is of interest to not 
that a smaller quantity of the paint supplied | 
the company as a “‘sample”’ was a much better 
less-watered) paint. One should never trust a 
test sample from an untrustworthy supplier; his 
specimens submitted for test are likely to be as 
phony as his sales talk 

\ more recent analysis made by the Buffalo 


Better Business Bureau in 1957 showed the prod 


uct to contain 15 percent of water by weight, 
approximately 1 pint of water per gallon 

The company never bothered to change its 
sales pitch very much, despite the fact that in 
1953 the Federal Trade Commission ordered 
Jacob Swimmer “ trading as the National Lacquer 
Manufacturing Company and the National Ti 
tanium Company” to cease and desist from mis 
At that time, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission's 


representations in the sale of paint 


findings, the paint was actually reclaimed spray- 
gunned paint residue salvaged from various manu 
facturing plants, a far cry from the highly superior 
grade of paint described in National Titanium's 
sales letter and accompanying “description” 
sheet, which used a lot of words to say very little 
that would be of real use to the prospective buyer 

Later, in 1954, Mr. Swimmer was found guilty 
on all four counts in connection with violation of 
the F.T.C. order prohibiting the Company's mis 
leading representations. A $1000 fine was assessed 
on each of the four counts. In 1958 Mr. Swimmer 
and his National Titanium Company again were 
in trouble when the F.T.« 
representations ol the quality and durability of 
Subsequently Mr 
that many of the challenged advertising claims 


avain ¢ harged mis 


his paint. Swimmer stated 
were true, although some of the claims were being 
discontinued He did agree to stop representing, 
lor example, that a y illon of the product covered 
650 square teet Letters going out about that 
time said that the paint “assures maximum 


coverage in orn solid coat 


It's i little hard to « x] lain how letters signed 


b received by 


consumers as long as four months alter his death, 
Similar letters swned by at H 


] { Swimmer were till being 


but they wer 
Swimmer, with essentially the same nt, 
began appearing ibout the Sar t The 
F.T.¢ has initiated a new investig to the 


present sales pr ft Nation itanium 


paint 


No bargain 


As to the quality of the paint itself, the most re 
cent analysis of National Titanium paints shows 
that the paint is no bargain Laboratory tests 
made by an independent testing laboratory tor 


the Buffalo Better Business Bureau im 1957 


showed t he follow ing 
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15% by weight 
Quality paints have only minute amounts 
of water, as an unintended contaminant; 
the quantity rarely exceeds 0.05% by 
weight. The Swimmer paint had ap- 
proximately 1 pint of water per gallon 


12.1%, by weight 
Quality paints have 30% linseed oil by 
weight. 


None 
Quality house paints have approximate- 
ly 18% zinc oxide by weight. Newly 
developed equivalent pigments are being 
used by many manufacturers; National 
Titanium paint, however, contained 
none of these new pigments. 


No 

Because of the complete absence of zinc 
oxide, which is widely used to control 
mildew on paint, and the high percent- 
age of water in the paint tested, it is 
very doubtful if the promoter of Na- 
tional Titanium paints is justified in 
describing his paint as mildew proof. 


The report concludes with the following state- 
ment: ‘“‘We calculated the total cost of the raw 
materials contained in a gallon of Nitrosol All- 
Purpose White and found it to be about one-third 


that of a typical high quality nationally distrib- 
uted paint. Nitrosol is, therefore, overpriced 
even though it sells for half the price of good 
house paint in the local market.” 

Consumers’ Research's own view on paints: It 
is always wise to stick to familiar, time-tested, 
proved kinds made by well-known, reputable 
manufacturers. Novelties in paints (and espe- 
cially paints made by reworking spray-gunned 
paint residues) are highly risky to buy, in view 
of the fact that the big cost with paint is not in 
the paint itself but in the labor of applying it- 
and in getting it off the wall again in case it 
proves to be of a poor or worthless grade and 
type. One could easily spend a large sum in re- 
moving an inferior paint coating preparatory to 
repainting a house or garage. 

Where paint is concerned, play it safe; most 
people will be wise to buy only brands made by 
firms they know about, sold by a retailer of stand- 
ing and responsibility in his community, or by 
one of the two major national mail-order houses. 

As Consumers’ Research said in closing a brief 
comment on the National Titanium Company's 
sales practices in 1956: anyone tempted to pur- 
chase a new or unfamiliar paint product will do 
well to re-read the discussion in our BULLETIN for 
September 1953 entitled, “It’s Often Wise to 
Check up on a Company before You Buy.”” (Re- 
print available, at 15 cents.) 


Eliminating bats from your belfry 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39) 


the animals have used a number of entrances, 
wait two or three days before closing the last one, 
thus allowing all occupants to learn to enter 
through this last opening. If any holes have been 
overlooked, the bats will soon find them; it is 
necessary therefore to watch the building closely 
at dusk for several evenings to find the entrances. 

Poisoned baits are not successful in controlling 
bats. When the control methods already men- 
tioned are not practicable, a 50 percent wettable 
DDT powder may be used in a spray suspension. 
It should be sprayed upon the rafters and other 
woodwork where bats roost or enter the building. 
The material can be purchased at local garden 
supply, hardware, and other stores. One or two 
pounds will treat the average infestation. The 
bats accumulate the DDT on their feet and body, 
and, in cleaning themselves, consume lethal 
amounts. Use 1% cups of the wettable DDT 
powder per galion of water. Hold the nozzle of 
the sprayer within a foot or so of the area being 
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treated. This method is slow in action, usually 
requiring a few weeks for visible results. A few 
dead or dying bats may be found, but most of 
them will disappear. Care should be taken not 
to inhale any of the spray during its application, 
for it is, of course, a poison. Do not use the DDT 
spray at any time or place where it could con- 
taminate food supplies, or plants that may be 
used as food for man or animals. 

It is suggested that immediate action be taken 
to control the infestation before cold weather. 
This action will prevent the hibernation of bats 
on the premises during the winter months. 


* . * 


Consumers’ Research gratefully acknowledges 
the generous assistance of Ernest M. Mills, Assis- 
tant District Agent, Region 5, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States Department 
of the Interior, who provided the information 
and the illustration for this article, 





Misleading labels on electric appliances 


Eacu TIME Consumers’ Research begins to as 
semble information preliminary to a test of small 
appliances, it becomes apparent that the use of 
misleading labeling practices has not been stop- 
ped, in spite of the Federal Trade Commission's 
proceeding against companies that mislead their 
customers through marking and labels. 
Consumers’ Research repeatedly has warned 
that the prominent display of the UL symbol or 
the name of a large well-known manufacturer on 
the carton, or both, may not bear any relation 
to the quality of the product inside the carton or 
to its approval by the Underwriters. There may 
be prominent display of the General Electric or 
Westinghouse name on the box with an intima- 
tion to the purchaser that the product reflects 
GE or Westinghouse quality and standing, where- 
as in reality this big-company name relates only 
to the thermostat, a motor, or other part used in 
In some cases a magazine “Seal 
of Approval” has been used where, in fact, the 
approval was never awarded to the product 


the appliance. 


In other instances the prominent display of the 
UL symbol on the carton may refer only to the 
cord set of the appliance, which is often the only 
item of the contents of the carton which has been 
listed by the U.L. 

An interesting turn of events involving the UL 
label appeared during Consumers’ Research's re- 
‘cent test of electric coffee makers (see June 1959 
BULLETIN). Several of these appliances displayed 
the UL symbol, when in fact they were not cur- 
rently listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
One coffee maker had at one time been approved 
by the U.L. but had been withdrawn from the 
U.L. listings in 1/951! Thus an appliance that was 
advertised and purchased in 1959 as a new model 
was in fact at least eight years old, or if not, its 
packaging referred to a listing which was not 
current, but long since withdrawn. Another 
appliance manufacturer had “jumped the gun” 
and stamped the UL symbol on his product and 
sold the product with the approval symbol when in 
fact it was not listed and was just undergoing 
examination by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
at the time CR published its report. 

Consumers’ Research has for many years ad- 
vised its readers that, in the absence of other 
information of value in determining electrical 
safety, they should require, as an element in the 
purchase of any electrical appliance, the presence 
of the UL symbol. Even though the foregoing 
discussion may seem to be in contradiction to this 


FLAVORAMIC 


automatic 








Prominent use of the name Westinghouse tends to imply to the 
purchaser that the coffee maker was made by this manufacturer , 
especially in view of the fact that the actual manufacturer's name 


does not appear on the carton In reality, only a few parts of 


the appliance packed in the carton shown were of Westinghouse 
make. 


advice, the UL symbol is an important element in 
a purchase. The UL symbol does not and is not 
claimed to assure quality or good performance on 
appliances, and it does not and cannot guarantee 
safety absolutely, but it goes a long way with 
respect to the matter of safety. It ts assuredly a 
minimum requirement and one should insist upon 
its presence on any product that operates from the 
power lines and so could involve risk of fire or 
electric shock. 

According to the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
requirements, any electrical appliance which has 
been approved to carry the UL mark must have 
the manufacturer's name or an approved identih 
cation mark (the address of the manufacturer is 
readily obtained from Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories), as well as the model number of the appli- 
ance, permanently placed on the appliance itself, 
and the wording, of course, must be easily read- 
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able. Those are vitally important requirements, 
lor many appliances that do not have the Under- 
writers’ approval or listing are insufficiently iden- 
tied. With the model number absent, the pur- 
chaser may be buying an out-of-date model at a 
new-model price, or receive an appliance that 
lacks essential improvements in design or safety 

When the maker's name does not appear, 
the possibility always exists that if a fire or an 
injury occurs in use of the appliance, the con- 
sumer will have no one to look to for redress. 
There should always be someone of substance and 
standing to look to for correction of a fault or 


payment of damages in case the appliance is de- 
fective or dangerous. Buy no electrical or me- 
chanical appliance that could possibly present a 
hazard unless it bears its maker's name and ad- 
dress, preferably, of course, a name you know. 
The company should be one of some magnitude 
and standing, that may be expected to remain in 
business and back up its products in the years to 
come. Don’t handicap yourself (or your lawyer, 
later on, perhaps) by buying a potentially hazard- 
ous device or material whose manufacturer is 
ashamed to show its origin and is unwilling to 
accept responsibility for it. 


Single-solution processing of photographic film 


SINGLE-SOLUTIONS or combinations of developer 
and fixer in one bottle for black-and-white films 
are not new; they date back many years, but 
combined developer-fixers that have been avail- 
able in the past have not been satisfactory and 
have had little practical usefulness in regular 
photographic work by amateurs or professionals 
In these earlier single-solution developer-fixer 
baths, the fixer present, sodium thiosulfate (also 
known as sodiuin hyposulfite, or “‘hypo”’), dis- 
solved some of the silver halide, thereby reducing 
the density of the negative. Accordingly, to get 
good negatives, of the desired density, it was nec- 
essary to overexpose considerably. Troubles from 
stain and fog were common and the degree of con- 
trast (gamma) was markedly affected by the tem- 
perature of the solution. Because these solutions 
were alkaline and non-hardening, it was neces- 
sary to harden the negative in a separate bath 
after it was developed and fixed. 

A new product, Unibath Combined Developer 
and Fixer, has recently appeared on the market 
which is claimed not to have the disadvantages 
enumerated above. To check the claims Con- 
sumers’ Research purchased for test Unibath CC] 
designated for processing standard films that had 
been normally exposed. (At the time the tests 
were made Unibath CC3 for prints was not avail- 
able.) 

CCI was claimed to develop film “fully, com- 
pletely—permanently in six minutes with all of 
the grain control demanded by modern photog- 
raphers’’ with a washing time as short as five 
minutes. The manufacturer also claimed that 
it was impossible to overdevelop or underdevelop 
films in Unibath. 

Wording on the plastic bottle asserted that the 
solution would compensate for reasonable over- 
and under-exposure from normal ASA ratings to 
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give full range of tones and fine grain. A test 
roll of film developed in Unibath verified this 
claim, as to over- and under-exposures of about 
three times normal. 

35 mm. Plus X film processed according to 
manufacturers’ directions for six minutes pro- 
duced excellent negatives. Tonal ranges and con- 
trast were very good, and there was only a slight 
increase in grain size compared to that with regu- 
lar fine-grain developers. There was no sign of 
reticulation, although it has been reported that 
there is a tendency for reticulation to occur with 
certain types of film. (The manufacturer claims 
that this can be eliminated by using an acid stop 
bath before washing.) A 16-o0z. bottle of concen- 
trated Unibath diluted to 32 oz. is claimed to proc- 
ess 12 rolls of 36-exposure 35 mm. film or about 
1000 sq. in. In Consumers’ Research's tests, it was 
found that, while it was capable of processing 
this quantity of film, after the equivalent of 
about six rolls had been processed the solution 
began to turn muddy and, in order to clear the 
negatives, the processing time had to be increased. 
At the tenth roll of film, it was necessary to in- 
crease processing time more than 50 percent. CR 
therefore considers that in normal use perhaps 
not more than about 500 sq. in. of film should 
be processed with each bottle. 


A. Recommended 


Unibath CC1 (Cormac Chemical Corp., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11) $2.25 for 16 oz. of concentrated solution 
(For use, one part of Unibath is diluted with one part 
of water.) Assuming a bottle of Unibath will develop 
1000 sq. in. of film, its cost for processing a roll of film 
is approximately 114 times that of Kodak D-76 and hypo, 
or if only 500 sq. in. are processed, as may be desirable, 
on the basis of CR's brief test of the product, cost would 
be three times that of Kodak D-76 and hypo. 





First send for the fire 
department—unskilled 
attempts to put out 
fires are often futile, 
may be fatal 


Look upon carbon tetrachloride as 
a potent poison, not as an 
effective fire-extinguishing liquid 


Consumers’ Research has over a period of many 
years pointed out the dangers in the use of carbon 
tetrachloride, and has explained that in many 
cases attempts to put out a fire with a carbor 
tetrachloride or other vaporizing-liquid fire ex 
tinguisher may involve serious dangers to the 
user. Some experts hold that the best procedure 
in case of fire in the home or office is to telephone 
immediately for the fire department unless the 
fire is one that is so small it can surely be dealt 
with effectively by the means immediately avail- 
able to the person who has discovered it, say by 
use of a pan or bucket of water (if electrical equip- 
ment is not inVolved). If there is a grease fire in 
an oven, one may throw a generous quantity ol 
baking soda on it, for water may do more harm 
If an approved extinguisher of the 
right kind for the type of fire is at hand, use it, 


than good. 


provided it’s not of the vaporizing-liquid type 
but don’t let anything prevent you or someone 
else close at hand from putting in at once that 
call to the fire department 

A recent item in Occupational Health News- 
letter, published by The Environmental Research 
Laboratory at the University of Washington, 
points up the dangers and misrepresentations 
involved in the selling of certain carbon tetrachlo- 
ride extinguishers. The Newsletter of April 
1959 quotes in part from a letter it received 
“The local salesman was making a killing in the 
area by giving the impression that the local fire 
chief sent him around (actually I had the City 
Fire Chief so convinced the device was worthless 
that he had the police order the salesman not to 
attempt any more sales in ). Instead he 
headed for the suburbs .. . The President of 
the outht called me on the phone two or three 
times hoping our company would endorse his 


product At one point, three of his salesmen 


‘demonstrated’ on a small fire in a little doll 
house in my office, and the phosgene*, hydrogen 
chloride and other products were so strong we 
had to evacuate the office for a while to air it out 
I still have a few of these questionable items 
stored away (which were sent to me gratis)— in 
teresting souvenirs of a fraud that is permitted 
simply because there is no real way to prove in 
court that a law was broken. It is too bad such 
‘rackets’ are legal, and that the innocent must be 
fleeced of their money (and fleeced is the word 
since the price on these is outlandish, seemingly, 

over ten dollars for a product which can 
hardly cost more than a dollar at most to pro- 
duce).”’ 

One of the most common and dangerous of the 
widely sold types ol carbon tetrachloride fire ex- 
tinguishers is the so-called grenade extinguisher. 
A glass bottle containing the liquid is supposed to 
fall from its support through the action of a 
fusible link or similar device when a fire starts in 
a room and raises the temperature of the air 
around the so called extinguisher. The bottle 
then falls to the floor and smashes; the breakage 
of the bottle is supposed to spread the fluid 
about and so put out the fire! Such extinguishers, 
of course, do not work, and they do present serious 
hazards, even danger of death, to those present 
in the space “ protec ted,” or in the house, at the 
time when the spilling, vaporization and decom- 
position of the deadly liquid by heat occurs. 


*Phosgene is one of the World War I war gases and is dangerous even 

small quantities. It has the peculiar property that haling a small 
amount of it may Cause no immediate reaction, yet after some hours grave 
illness, followed by death, may nhaling even a little phosgene is 
likely to be exceedingly dangerous ‘ o chances of exposure to the 
fumes produced by carbon tetrachloride or related chlorinated volatile 


aromatic liquids in any situation wt there is flame or very hot surfaces 





Emendations to Consumer Bulletin 


Selecting a hot-water tank for the home 


July "59 Bulletin 
Page 18, Col. 2 


Instead of Dielectric effect, the words of the 


heading should be: “ Dielectric unions.” 


Page 19, Col. 2 


The International Nickel Co. has informed Con 
sumers’ Research that nickel is no longer scarce 
It is now in oversupply and is expected to be 
readily available for the next two years at least 
Thus it would appear that there would not be 
any reason to eliminate from consideration the 
long-lived tanks made of Monel metal (an alloy 
chiefly of nickel and copper and containing about 
65 vercent nickel) in cases where their high cost 


was not a deterrent 
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Anti-freeze 


(The beginning of this article is on page 2) 


the solution and has no trouble thereafter from 
corrosion. The fact that he had no trouble last 
year has no bearing at all on the difficulties that 
might arise in a later year under different condi- 
tions, when various corrosion products will have 
accumulated and clogged vital water passages (to 
cause premature valve failure, perhaps). 

Most drivers can save money by using methanol 
(methyl alcohol) anti-freeze instead of the rela- 
tively expensive ethylene glycol anti-freeze (once 
mistakenly widely described and advertised as 
“permanent’”). Many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in selling their glycol anti-freeze still use 
terms that suggest repeated or continued use. 
The brands that have continued to use this un- 
desirable nomenclature are easily distinguished 
in the listings by their use of the word “ Perma- 
nent”’ or ““ Perma’’; consumers cannot be blamed 
for re-using in later seasons a brand of anti-freeze 
that calls itself ‘‘ Permanent” or “‘ Perma."’ 

Methanol will give trouble-free protection for 
one winter season at about one third the cost of 
ethylene glycol. Loss by evaporation, once a 
difficulty with any volatile anti-freeze, is no prob- 
lem with the newer cars that have pressurized 
cooling systems. Methanol, like glycol, should 
not be re-used during a second season. 

However, ethylene-glycol-base anti-freeze solu- 
tions should be used for cars in which a higher 
temperature (180 degrees) thermostat has been 
installed to increase the output of the car’s heater 
(necessary sometimes in severe climates, or with 
a poor heater); for cars driven often in heavy 
city traffic with frequent stops and starts and 
hence relatively ineffective cooling; and for cars 
used in mountain driving, particularly when this 
may occur on relatively warm days. 

As has been noted, anti-freeze solutions should 
not be left in the radiator after the end of freezing 
weather in the spring; when the inhibitor is 
exhausted or no longer effective, rust and corro- 
sion may proceed 30 times as fast during high- 
speed, warm-weather driving as in the winter. 


An automobile trade journal recommends that, 
in cars with factory-installed air-conditioning 
units in which the cooling coils and the coil of the 


car’s regular car heater are close together, glycol 
anti-freeze should be used the year round to pre- 
vent damage to the heater coils when the air con- 
ditioner is in use. In such cars, of course, fresh 
anti-freeze should be used in the summer. 

* * * 


Ratings of the anti-freezes listed here are by 
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Consumers’ Research. Our judgments are based 
mainly on chemical analyses published by the 
State Laboratories Department of the state of 


North Dakota. 
Alcohol-base anti-freeze 


Methanol (methyl alcohol) is a satisfactory anti- 
freeze, but the liquid and its vapors are potent 
cumulative poisons, a fact that consumers often 
lose sight of. It must be handled with care. It 
must not be spilled on the skin, or even a single 
drop allowed to splash into the eyes (the liquid 
and its vapor can do great damage to the eyes). 
The vapor should not be inhaled. The vapors of 
alcohol-water mixtures are flammable, and the 
radiator liquid level should therefore never be 
inspected by use of a match or other flame, or 
with a cigarette in the hand or mouth. Rubber 
hose should be replaced when necessary, to avoid 
leaks and possibility of a disastrous fire due to 
escape of the volatile, flammable solution. 

There are a great many “private brands” of 
both alcohol and glycol anti-freeze, but only a 
few prime producers of anti-freeze products. 

The figures in the listing of methanol-base anti- 
freeze indicate the number of quarts of the anti- 
freeze, as marketed, required in water solution to 
protect a 20-quart cooling system to —30°F, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers’ own dilution tables. 
There are many brands but, with few exceptions, 
they do not differ significantly, except in name 
and details of labeling. 


A. Recommended 
Allstate (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 8.3 
Allstate Durozone (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 8.3 
American Motors (American Motors Corp.) 8.3 
Buick (Buick Motor Div.) 8.5 
Cenoco (Continental Oil Co.) 8.7 
Durone (Mid States Distrib. Co.) 8.3 
Firestone Frigitol (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 8.3 
FoMoCo (Ford Motor Co.) 8.1 
General Motors (Genera! Motors Corp 
Goodrich (B. F. Goodrich Co.) 8.3 
Goodyear (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 83 


International Harvester (International Harvester Co 
8.4 
Koldpruf (Cities Service Oil Co.) 8.4 


Mercury (Ford Motor Co.) 8.5 
Mobil Freezone (Socony Mobi! Oil Co.) &3 





MoPar (Chrysler Corp.) 8.6 

Norway (Commercial Solvents Corp.) 8.3 
Phillips 66 Methanol (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 8.3 
Pure Sure (Pure Oil Co.) 8.3 

Sinclaiz (Sinclair Refining Co.) 8.3 

Standard Super (Standard Oil Co.) 8.3 

Super Pyro (U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co.) 8.3 
Varcon Bonded (Gamble-Skogmo Inc.) 8.3 
Wards Riverside (Montgomery Ward & Co.) 8.3 
Zerone (E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 8.4 


C. Not Recommended 


The reserve alkalinity of the following was found to 
be low. 


Ace Super ““S”’ (Midwest Oil Co.) 8.3 

Coast to Coast Standard (Coast to Coast Stores) 10.0 
Shell Super (Shel! Oi! Co.) 8.1 

Trek (National Carbon Co.) 8.3 


Glycol-base anti-freeze 

To protect a 20-quart system to — 30°F, approxi- 
mately 10 quarts of any one of the following anti- 
freezes will be required. 


A. Recommended 
(For one season’s use only) 


Alistate Permanent (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
American Motors Permanent (American Motors) 
Atlas Perma Guard 
Buick Non-Evaporating (Buick Motor Div.) 

Cities Service Premium (Cities Service Oil Co.) Re- 


serve alkalinity somewhat low 
Coast to Coast Permanent (Coast to Coast Stores) 


c Per t (Continental Oil Co.) 


(Standard Oil Co.) 





Durex Permanent (\lid States Distrib. Co.) 


Firestone Frigitone (firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
FoMoCo Permanent (Ford Motor Co.) 
Freezite Permanent (\\. }!. Barber Co.) 
General Motors Permanent 
General Tire Permanent (Genera! Tire & Rubber Co.) 
Goodrich Permanent (13. F. Goodrich Co.) 
Goodyear Permanent (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 


International Harvester Permanent (International 
Harvester Co.) 


John Deere All Winter 
Mercury Permanent 
Mobil Permazone 
MoPar Permanent (Chrysler Corp.) 
One Fill (Pure Oil Co.) 

Peak Permanent 
Phillips 66 Permanent (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 
Prestone (National Carbon Co.) 

Shellzone Permanent (Shel! Oi! Co.) 

Skelly Permanent (Skelly Oi! Co.) 

S&P All Winter (Studebaker-Packard) 


Texaco P.T. (The Texas Co.) 


General Motors Corp.) 


Deere & Weber Co.) 
Ford Motor Co.) 


Socony Mobil Co.) 


Commercial Solvent Corp.) 


U.S.1. Permanent (Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.) 


Varcon Permanent ((samble-Skogmo Inc.) 
Wards Riverside Permanent (\iontgomery Ward & 
Co.) 


Weatherset Permanent (low Chemica! Co.) 


Willys Permanent (\\illy's Motors Inc.) 
Zerex Permanent E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 


> > * 


No kinds of anti-freeze other than an alcohol 
or a glycol should be used; various other liquids 
sold occasionally are wholly unsuited to the serv- 
ice, and some involve serious fire hazard, or the 
risk of ruining a radiator or other parts of the 


cooling system 


Clippings on matters of consumer interest are most welcome 


WE WIsH to thank our many readers who send us 
clippings from magazines and newspapers which 
contain items of consumer interest. Such clippings 
are very useful and very much appreciated. Our 
readers have sent us newspaper items about many 
kinds of accidents due to appliances: injuries or 
deaths caused by power lawn mowers, washing 
machines, wringers, dryers. There have been 
many cases of injury or death due to misuse of a 
household cleaning fluid; instances of death or 


injury from electric shock; children and pedes- 


trians killed by sharp hood ornaments of automo- 
biles; loss of life from heating plants which pro 
duc ed ( arbon monoxide; and reports ol explosions 
due to leakage of city gas, bottled gas, or other 
highly flammable material. Some items report 
on economic questions significant to consumers, or 
recount anti-consumer dealings or behavior by 
manufacturers, dealers, service shops, or govern- 
ment agencies. We make good use of such ma- 
terial. Please remember CONSUMER BULLETIN 
when you come across news or comments of spe 
cial interest or importance to consumers. 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


What is a good television program—and who says so? 


THERE have been mutterings in the past few years 
that television programs have deteriorated, par 
ticularly during the summer months. Critics are 
given to complaining that quality programs show- 
ing distinction and imagination are dropped by the 
networks in favor of westerns, crime melodramas, 
and adventure stories. TV network officials cus- 
tomarily offer in rebuttal a copy of the latest 
report from one of the rating services indicating 
the public’s evident preferences and take the 
position that they are striving to provide the 
kinds of shows that most people want 

TV programming came under severe scrutiny 
of Congress in the spring of 1958, when members 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce quizzed representatives of the 
leading program rating services at length on their 
techniques. The charges, made chiefly by Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, are that the television 
rating systems, held in great esteem by executives 
and advertisers, are given too much weight in 
determining just what programs are continued by 
the TV networks; that their sampling methods 
are based on too small a number of viewers; and 
that no attempt is made to measure quality or the 
depth of audience reaction to any given program. 
Senator Mike Monroney, a member of the Senate 
Committee, wants more public service programs, 
at “‘better hours”’ during the week, not restricted 
to the 
ghetto.” 

More recently, the Federal Communications 
Commission held hearings at which advertising 
agencies’ executives were asked to spell out just 
how they influenced or limited the choice of pro- 
grams shown on TV networks. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to de- 
termine how many people like a play, or a motion 
picture, by its box-office receipts. Books, maga- 


‘present Sunday afternoon intellectual 


zines, and newspapers can be evaluated by the 
number of copies sold or subscriptions paid for, 
but as yet there is no toll television. Most people 
consider that TV is free entertainment. 
who ostensibly pay the bill are the advertisers 
who sponsor particular programs that they think 
will attract the kind of people who are likely to be 
impressed by the commercials for their products 
interspersed at intervals, before, after, and during 
the entertainment 

As the agency men pointed out at the F.C.C. 
hearings, advertisers, particularly in the field of 


The se 


low-cost package goods such as detergents and 
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cigarettes, seek mass circulation. They take the 
position that they cannot afford to displease any 
one segment of society; hence they seek programs 
that leave the viewer with a pleasing or favorable 
impression. Controversial programs that irritate 
any significant number are considered a waste of 
advertising expenditures. One agency representa- 
tive reported that even a relatively small volume 
of critical mail could make a sponsor ‘“‘appre- 
hensive."” Although an advertiser may occasion 
ally sponsor a public service program, in one way 
or another the function of selling the product is ad- 
mittedly paramount. Other objectives of sponsors 
include implanting the image in the consumer's 
mind of a brand name against the day when a 
purchase will be made, of an automobile, for ex- 
ample; stimulating dealers to stock a partic ular 
line; and developing a parti ular sales per 
sonality 

In order to get some idea of how extensively 
particular programs are tuned in by the viewing 
public, the networks, advertising agencies and 
their clients use a variety of rating 
These include the A. C. Nielsen Co., 
Inc., the Pulse, Inc., American Research Bureau, 
Inc. (ARB), Videodex, Inc., TPI Ratings, Inc. 

The | irgest organization in the held is the A. ( 
Nielsen Co 


United States and Great Britain It endeavors 


services 


Trend xX, 


which surveys audiences in the 


to provide the advertiser with information o1 
how many people he is reaching with his message 
for the money expended, on a cost-per-thousand 
basis. On a sampling basis of 1200 homes, the 
Neilsen organization projects the results, using 
the figure of 44,500,000 homes as having TV, to 
come up with a national average. The sample 
homes, carefully allocated throughout the country, 
have a device called the A udimeter affixed to their 
television sets which records automatically the 
time each set is turned on and off, what channel 
is selected, and how long the set is turned on. A 
new cartridge for the recording device is supplied 
every two weeks. In addition the Nielsen Com- 
pany has such information as how many people 
are in the family, what their ages are, and what 
the income level is. Their clients may be fur- 
nished with a figure for the average audience for a 
given program series and one estimating the total 
audience for a particular program. 

The adequacy of the sample used was viewed 
with suspicion by Senator Magnuson, chairman 
of the Senate hearings, and Senator Monroney 





Mr. A. C 
outlining the basic principles of sampling tech 
niques used in market studies and called attention 


Nielsen, Sr., spent considerable time 


to the fact that his proc edures were similar to 
those commonly used by federal and local govern 
ments in various operations. He noted, for ex- 
ample, that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
uses a sample of 2 quarts of grain in a carload 
(57,600 quarts) to determine the grade of the 
grain and the presence of disease (ergot); the 
Chicago Board of Health draws a sample of 28 
ounces of milk to measure butterfat and determine 
the presence of bacteria in a daily output of 72 
million ounces; the Chicago Water Works takes a 
sample of 5 gallons to evaluate the chlorine and 
bacteria content of 5 billion gallons of water 
daily 

The Nielsen Average Audience Rating for the 
top 10 TV shows during the winter in the best 
viewing time runs around 30 to 40, indicating 
that something like 30 to 40 percent of the po 
tential audience tuned it In his testimony 
before the Senate Commerce Committee, Mr 
Nielsen noted that his studies provide several 
vardsticks for evaluating programs for his clients, 
such as the probable value of commercials at dil 
For example, on a 
program with an annual cost of $1,356,000 (time 


ferent points in the program 


and talent, estimated), each of the 3 minutes 
alloted to commercials would cost at average ol 
$425,000 on an annual basis. With the number 
ol viewers wat hing the program greater at some 
particular point in the program, the value of a 
commercial for the year might be $512,000 at 
that time, against a value of $326,000 at a low 
point of audience viewing 

The other most widely used audience index is 
Crendex, Inc., based on what is called the tele 
phone coincidental method. Some 3600 part 
time interviewers dial numbers at random from 
local directories. The interviewers make about 
7 million calls a year. By a telephone call, the 
Trendex interviewer ascertains whether the home 
has television; if so, what program is being 
watched, what station is on; and how many men, 
women, and children are viewing the program 
The person interviewed will also be asked to identi- 
fy the sponsor if possible. Trendex provides its 
clients with a monthly rating of a program which 
is the percentage of all TV homes called that are 
watching the program. It also supplies informa 
tion as to the total number of sets in use, the 
program coverage (number of homes having T\ 
able to receive the program in the U. S.), the 
share of audience (percentage of all viewers 
watching a particular program), total number of 
viewers and composition (number of men, women, 
and children), and the percent of the program's 


audience correctly identifying the sponsor or any 
product of the advertiser The rating assigned 
to the program is sec ured by taking the sets in 
use and dividing by the share of the audience 
watching. In the wintertime during the evening 
ratings of the top 10 shows run from around 28 to 
38. 

The Trendex organization considers its main 
function as measuring the competitive pull of the 
three networks and its ratings indicate roughly 
what percentage ol people watched a particular 
show, in an area where programs from the three 
networks are available. A poor Trendex rating 
is reported to mean sudden death for a falter 
ing show. 

Questioning of the representatives of the rating 
services by members of the Senate Committee last 
year indicated a strong suspicion on the part of 
Senators that commercial forces were dictating 
the ty pe ol programs that appealed solely to mass 
audiences, discouraging worthy programs that 
might interest a smaller, more selective audience 
As Mr. Nielsen was quick to point out, the rating 
attempted to measure only the size of the audi 
ence, the number of people viewing a particular 
program How well they liked it or an evaluation 
of its quality by some subjective criteria was not 


a part of the survey One executive of Trendex 


referred to his activities as a strictly “ nose-count 
ing’’ operation and pointed out that the obvious 
reason a show was taken off the air was that not 


enough people were watching it to make it profit 


able for the sponsor to pay tor it 
Senator Monrone\ tin outspoker foe of TV 


ratings, has proposed a spec il office in the 
Federal Communications Commission to act as a 
kind of watchdog to see that the networks’ pro 
gramming does not dominate the selection of w hat 
shows go on the air. He also wants more “ publi 
service programs’ presented in the prime evening 
hours 

Those critics who lamented at le ngth the passing 
of the Voice of Firestone and Omnibus may favor 
this sort of government intervention, or in effect, 
censorship. Others who have some knowledge of 
the caliber ol government controlled radio and 
television programs in other countries will un 
doubtedly consider a new office ol program guid 
ance and censorship a step in the wrong direction 

One thing is certain, another summer ol repeats 

the ‘“‘ Best of" this or that headliner and re-runs 
of ancient motion pictures will drive a large se 
tion of the intelligent viewing public from thei 
armchairs Who knows, people may even decide 
to go to the movies regularly again, especially if 
the movie tycoons should decide to make pictures 
with real entertainment value, what the high 


brow critics like to refer to as “escapist’’ films 
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Phonograph R ecords 


Please Note: 


Symphony No. 2 and Overture and Inct- 
Royal Philharmonic, 


3 Beethoven: 
dental Music to the Ruins of Athens 
Beecham Choral Society, under Beecham. Angel 35509 
$5.98. Early symphony, forerunner of masterpieces 
Though “charming” is the word often associated with the 
work, Sir Thomas plays it with the fire and drama of the 
later Beethoven. The /ncidental Music includes the famous 
‘Turkish March" and some rather impressive choral music 
wonderfully recorded. The engineers have done better by 
the voices than by the instrumentalists. Sir Thomas is in 
full command, and a good thing, too. AA A 

8)Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. Virtuoso Symphony 
of London under Wallenstein. Audio Fidelity FCS 50,003 
$6.95. Wallenstein’s best work to date in the series he is 
conducting for Audio Fidelity. Musicianly care abounds 
and so does drama. Brilliant playing by the orchestra 
Altogether the performers do z agnificently by Berlioz’s 
most popular work, a masterpiece in its way. The engi- 
neers do as well as the performers. AA AA 

Brahms: Piano Music. Firkusny (piano Capitol 
P 8485. $4.98. “Rhapsody,” “Intermezzo,” “Capriccio” 
are the titles Brahms gave these introspective, personal 
pieces—10 in all here. Firkusny plays them with rare 
sensitivity. Very well recorded AA AA 

De Los Rios: South American Suite. Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Buenos Aires under the Composer 
Columbia WL 152. $4.98. This young Argentinian com- 
poser presents a suite consisting of four movements. Each 
includes three tunes derived from the country selected: 
Paraguay, Argentina, Peru, Uruguay The style sounds 
more symphonic than popular, but the lively rhythms will 
probably appeal to many. Trouble is the composer tried 
to cover too much ground. Brilliantly played and fairly 
well recorded. AA B 

Donizetti: Linda di Chamounix Stella, Valletti, 
laddei, etc., under Serafin. 6 sides, Columbia M3L 403 
$14.94. A light melodrama that has not been played at 
the Met for a quarter of a century. It offers a chance fora 
coloratura to show off—but not much more than that. Miss 
Stella doesn't make enough of her big aria, but in other 
respects she is quite satisfactory. Good support from the 
remainder of the cast. First rate direction. Well re- 
corded. A A 

Kodaly: Psalmus Hungaricus. London Philharmonic, 
London Philharmonic Choir with Raymond Nilsson 
tenor) & Bartok: Dance Suite. London Philharmonik 
under Ferencsik Everest LPBR 6022. $3.98. Aside 
from the fact it needs stereo to do full justice to the choir, 
this is a richly recorded disk. The performances of these 
Hungarian pieces are first rate. Both were written for 
the music festival held in Budapest on November 19, 1923 
\ particularly attractive disk AA A 

Ss Rodgers: Victory At Sea, Vol. 1. RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Bennett. RCA Victor LSC 
2335. $5.98. An orchestral suite from the score of the 
NBC Television production. As the New Yorker so aptly 
put it, the music is “‘now martial, now tender, now tuneful, 
now dissident. ..memorably and tremendously moving.’ 
It is worthy of the work of Richard Rodgers, composer 
of “Oklahoma,” “South Pacific,” “The King and I."" The 
performance is quite marvelous and so is Robert Russell 
Bennett who conducts and also arranged the music. The 
mono recording is stunning, but it is surpassed by the 
stereo recording. AA AA 

S)Sibelius: Violin Concerto & Tchaikovsky: Serenade 
Mélancolique and Scherzo. Ricci (violin) with the London 
Symphony under Fjelstad. London CS 6067. $4.98. The 
concerto has passed the half century mark so we may now 
call it a standard work. Ricci displays the virtuosity, 
incisiveness, and musicianship to make you forget it is a 
difficult work, too. The sound of the orchestra, as well as 
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Stereo records are indicated by the symbol ©). 
pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


the violin, is so lifelike and the balance is so good that 
many significant passages emerge for the first time in my 
recollection. Altogether there is a symphonic quality 
which adds welcome depth to the music. Praise to Fjelstad 
for his part in the proceedings, too. The fillers are superbly 
played. A grand success for all concerned AA AA 
S)Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture & Mendelssohn: 
Fingal’s Cave Overture & Liszt: Mephisto Waltz & Brahms: 
a Overture. Chicago Symphony under Reiner. RCA 
Victor LSC 2241. $5.98. Three overtures and a diabolical 
waltz played to the Queen's taste. Reiner rarely lets you 
down. This is among his finest disks of short numbers. 
Spaciously engineered. AA AA 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6. Bolshoi Theatre Or- 
chestra under Melik-Pasheyev. Lion CL 40003. $1.98 
There aren't many disks of the great ‘“‘Pathétique’’ that 
top this one, in which the reading is beefy with none of the 
exaggerations sometimes heard. At $1.98 it’s an excep- 
tional value. Well recorded, too. AA A 
S)\Villa Lobos: Bachianas Brasileiras Nos. l and 5 & 
Bach-Villa Lobos: Prelude and Fugue The Concert 
Arts Cello Ensemble and Marni Nixon (soprano) under 
Slatkin. Capitol SP 8484. $5.98. A novelty The two 
Brasileiras are played by eight celli, the Prelude and Fugue 
by 26 celli. Marni Nixon sings the soprano part in No. 5 
with a youthful, flexible, pleasing voice. There's a haunt- 
ing melody in the aria movement and in the “Preludio” 
movement of No. I you'll find another. Not the most 
profound music but it’s unique and delightful. The re- 
cording sounds harsher than it should, but in other respects 
it is excellent. The playing is first ri ite A 
S)Weber: Overtures. L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
under Ansermet. London CS 6074. $4.98. What a 
pleasure to have these romantic overtures played so 
briliiantly and recorded so well! Included are “Der 
Freischiitz,"" “Preciosa,” “The Ruler of the Spirits,” 
“Oberon,” “Euryanthe,”” “Abu Hassan.” A welcome 
disk in every way. AA AA 
Callas Portrays Verdi Heroines (soprano). Angel 35763 
$4.98. Dramatic sections come through with more beauty 
than the lyric sections. Some wobbly high notes, but a good 
sample of the Callas style, so highly regarded in some 
circles. Offered are six seldom heard arias from “Lady 
Macbeth,” “Nabucco,” “Ernani,”’ “Don Carlo."" Record- 
ing less than the best, but clear. A A 
3)Popular Overtures. Virtuoso Symphony of London 
under Winograd. Audio Fidelity FCS 50,011. $6.98. 
Included are the overtures to “Donna Diana,” “Mignon,” 
“Russlan and Ludmilla,” “Bartered Bride,"’ “Oberon,” 
“Barber of Seville." The over-all impression is favorable. 
There are spots where others have made more of the ex- 
pression marks. The recording reveals distinct separation 
of the channels as well as wide range A AA 
Rita Streich—The Art of Coloratura (soprano). Decca 
12004. $5.95. Stunning coloratura. Clear, fragile voice 
that is a delight to hear. You know, after a few minutes, 
nothing can go wrong—so secure is the artist's technique. 
Included are ‘Voices of Spring,’’ Godard's ‘‘Berceuse,” 
“Parla Waltz,” Scenes from ‘Fledermaus,’ von Suppé, 
Meyerbeer. Fine orchestral support under Gaebel. First- 
class recording except for a few pre-echoes. AA A 
3)Stephen Foster Song Book. The Robert Shaw Chorale 
under Shaw. RCA Victor LSC 2295. $5.98. “Ring de 
Banjo,” “Beautiful Dreamer,” “Gentle Annie,” “Way 
Down in Ca-i-ro,” ““My Old Kentucky Home,” and 11 
others. Relatively simple, tasteful choral arrangements 
with an occasional solo. Stunning stereo sound, as wide 
as the speaker systems employed. Included in the fancy 
package is a book of piano music and words of these 
numbers. AA AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade | leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 


ress, 


The sources of the reviews are: 


Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Heraid, National Legion of 
Decency, Newsweek, New York : te a New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents 

Magasine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commitier, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended). 
Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y"’ for 
young people (14-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line 
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Adultress, The (French) 
Alias Jesse James.... 

All Mine to Give..... 
Alligator People, The 
Anatomy of Murder 

Angry Hills, The... 
Antarctic Crossing (British) 
Arson for Hire. .... 

Ask Any Girl. . 


Bad Girl (British) 
Bandit of Zhobe, The 
(British) . 

Bat, The.... 

Battle Flame, The 

Beat Generation, The 

Beyond this Place (British) 

Big Circus, The. 
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Carlton-Browne of the F. O. 
(British) 

Cast a Long Shadow 

Cat, The (French) 

Christ in Bronze (Japanese) 

Circle, The (British) 

City After Midnight 
(British) mys-mel 

Count Your Blessings com- 

Crime and Punishment, U.S.A. 

Cry from the Streets, A 
(British) 

Cry Tough 

Curse of the Undead 
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Dancing Heart, The 
(German) mus-com-~ 

Darby O'Gill and the Little 
People 
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Descriptive abbreviations as follows 
adventure 
bsog— biogtrap 
in color Ans 
Warner Color, et 


are 


founded « 
melodrama 


mist 


musical 
mystery 
dramatization of a novel 
romance 
science hction 
social-problem drama 
trav—travelogue 
wor—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 


wes western 


Date With Death, A 

Day of the Outlaw 

Desert Desperadoes (Italian) 

Devil's Disciple, The 

Diary of a Bad Girl (French) 
Diary of a High School Bride, A soc-dr / 
Diary of Anne Frank, The war-dr . 
Don't Give Up the Ship war-com A 


Eighth Day of the Week, The 
(Polish) 
Elephant Gun (British) 
Embezzled Heaven (Austrian) 
End of the Line, The 
End of the Road (British) 
Eternal Waltz, The 
(German) 


Face of a Fugitive 
Face of Fire 
FBI Story, The 
Five Pennies, The 
Flesh and Desire (Italian) 
Floods of Fear (British) 
For the First Time 
Forbidden Fruit (French 
Four Skulls of Jonathan Drake, 
The 
Ghost of Dragstrip Hollow 
Giant Behemoth, The 
(British) 
Giant Gila Monster, 
Gidget 
Gigantis, The Fire Eater 
Girls Are Willing, The 
Danish 
Girls, Inc. 
Girls of the Night 
Glass Tower, The 
Go, Johnny, Go 
Grand Canyon J 
Great St. Louis Bank Robbery, 
The 
Green Mansions 
Grisbi (French 
Gunfight at Dodge City, 
Gunmen from Laredo 


The 


French 
German 
rite 


ri ta 


The 
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Handful of Grain, A (India) dr-« 
Hangman, The wes 
Happy is the Bride (British) com 
Harvest Home (German) dr 
Have Rocket, Will Travel com 
Headless Ghost, The (British). mys-me! 
Hell in Korea (British) 
Hercules (Italian) 
Here Come the Jets 
Heroes and Sinners (French) 
Hey Boy, Hey Girl 
Hideous Sun Demon 
H-Man, The (Japanese) 
Hole in the Head, A 
Holiday for Lovers 
Horrors of the Black Museum 
Horse Soldiers, The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, The 
(British) 
House on the Waterfront, The 
(French) dr 


dr-« 


sci-mel 

SC1-< 
com-¢ 
mus-dr-< 


mys~C 


Invisible Invaders set 
Island of Lost Women 
Isle of Levant, The 

It Happened to Jane 
It Started with a Kiss 


doc ~¢ 
com-¢ 
war-com-¢ 


John Paul Jones hast-dr-c 

Jonas (German) dr 

Juke Box Rhythm mus-com 

Killer Shrews, The sct-mel 

King of the Wild Stallions, 
The 


WES-C 2 


Lady Chatterley's Lover (French) 
Last Train from Gun Hill 
Law is the Law, The (French) 
Legend of Tom Dooley, The 


Little Savage, The 

Lonely Sex, The 

Look Back in Anger (British) 
Love in the City (Italian) 

Love is My Profession (French) 


Magician, The (Swedish) 
Man in the Net, The 
Man Upstairs, The 
(British) 
Man Who Could Cheat Death, 
The cri-mel-« 
Man Who Understood Women, 
The 
Middle of the Night, The 
Milkmaid, The (Finnish) 
Miracle of the Hills, The 
Mirror Has Two Faces, The 
(French) 
Monpti (German) 
Most Dangerous Sin, The 


war-dr 


war-me # 
dr A 


mus-com AYC 


war-dr / 
Little Rascals Variety Show, The.com . 


mys-mel . 


mys-mel / 
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Pier 5, Havana. 

Pillow Talk 

Plan 9 from Outer Space 
Plunderers of Painted Flats 
Porgy and Bess 

Pork Chop Hill 

Possessors, The (French) 
Power Among Men propaganda-doc 
Private’s Affair, A war-com-c . 


Rabbit Trap, The 

Rebel Set, The 

Reform School Girl 

Return of the Fly 

Rikisha Man, The (Japanese) 
Riot in Juvenile Prison 

Road Racers, The 

Roof, The (Italian) 

Room at the Top (British) 
Room 43 (British) 


Sad Horse, The 

Santa Chikita (Greek) 
Sapphire (British) 

Say One for Me 

Scampolo (German) 
Scapegoat, The (British) 
Shaggy Dog, The 

Shake Hands with the Devil 


mM uS-COM-C 


mus-dr-« 


dr-c 


mus-dr-c / 
mys-dr . 


war-dr 
Sinners of Paris (French) l 
Sky Without Stars (German) 
Some Like It Hot 

Son of Robin Hood (British) 
Sound and the Fury, The 
South Pacific 

Speed Crazy 

Stephanie (German) 

Street of Shame (Japanese) 
Surrender— Hell! 


com-« 


dr- 


Taiga (German) dr . 


war-mel J 
adv-( 
adv-< 


Tank Commandos 

Tarzan the Apeman 

Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure 

Teenagers from Outer Space 

Ten Seconds to Hell 

That Kind of Woman 

That Naughty Girl (French) 

They Came to Cordura 

Third Sex, The (German) 

Thirty-Foot Bride of Candy 
Rock, The 

This Earth is Mine 

Three Men in a Boat (British) 

Three Strange Loves (Swedish) 

Thunder in the Sun wes-mel-c . 

Tides of Passion (French) 

Tingler, The 

Too Many Crooks (British) 


Verboten! 
Virtuous Bigamist, The 
(French) 


SCE-COM 2 
dr-« 


com-« 


] 


com 
ert-dr-c 


crt-mei + 
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1 
war-dr A 
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dr-c + 
Sct-meL £ 
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soc-dr / 


dr-c / 
fan AYC 
A 
Shameless Sex, The (Italian) dr / 


soc-dr / 


war-dr / 


dr- A Y 


(French) 
Most Wonderful Moment, The 
(Italian) 
Mugger, The 
Mummy, The (British) 
Mustang 
Mysterians, The (Japanese) 


Naked Maja, The 
No Escape (French) 
North by Northwest 
Nun's Story, The 


Of Love and Lust (Swedish)... 
On the Beach 
Operation Dames. . 
Oregon Trail, The 


WES-C 2 
adv-c : 
wes-c / 

wes-¢ 


Warlock 

Watusi 

Westbound 

Wild and the Innocent, The 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish) 

Wolf Dog. 

Woman Eater, The (British) 

Woman Obsessed 

Women Are Weak (French) 

World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil, The 


Yellowstone Kelly 
Young Land, The 
Young Philadelphians, The 
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doc-dr A 
cri-mel A 
sci-mel-c AY 
wes AY 
sci-c AYC 
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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


Continued from page 4) 


SMALL CARS ARE A CONVERSATION PIECE in many circles. Drive up to a 
filling station to get the tank replenished with three or four gallons 
needed to bring it up to capacity, and the attendant, instead of being an- 
noyed at the small quantity, will usually express great interest in the 
engine, its performance, and mileage. Economy and workmanship seem to be 
two factors of great interest. One major defect of American cars is sloppy 
workmanship, with bolts missing, a dent or two in the body, seams loose, 
"sand leaks". in the engine block, and poor fit of parts. One factory fore- 
man noted that some European cars seem to be built with loving care. The 
chief complaint about imported cars appears to be that some heating systems 
are wholly inadequate in the cold weather that prevails in wide areas of 
the U.S. 


* * * 


CANNED TOMATOES WILL CONTAIN CITRIC ACID to disguise any deficiency 
in the natural acid content of tomatoes, if a proposed change in the food 
standard for this vegetable goes into effect. The proposal was made by 
the Canners League of California which reports that some lots of tomatoes 
received at the canneries are deficient in acid and thus have to be 
cooked longer than other tomatoes to avoid possible spoilage As noted 
in this column in August 1959, citric acid has been found to be the cause 
of canker sores in some cases and those who are susceptible may need to 
read the fine print on the label in purchasing canned tomatoes in the 


future. 
> > > 


FREE SERVICING OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES under the terms of the manu- 
facturer’s warranty is something that manufacturers and dealers would like 
to do away with. One executive suggests that a blue book on service 
be compiled in which servicing costs on various appliance models should 
be listed to show customers what actual charges amount to He also pro- 
posed an annual inspection of appliances similar to automobile inspection, 
for which the owner would pay a fee. No matter how consumer dissatisfaction 
with the present servicing techniques is handled, there is no doubt that 
as household appliances take on more functions they become more complex and 
need more skilled and more costly attention. 


Chances are that the lady is telling a friend that 
the big, new ANNUAL BULLETIN is OFF THE PRESS! 


Ass a matter of fact, for the past month it has been in the hands of those 
who placed their special orders for it in advance. This convenient sum- 
mary of previous product ratings is indexed for ready reference in 
“looking it up” before making a decision on a particular brand. In 
addition, it presents important new information 


Ass one new subscriber put it: ‘Yesterday | looked over your Annual Bulletin 
for the first time, and | was amazed at what | read. It is a wonderful service to 
consumers and do we need it!" 


The best advertising is the recommendation of those who know from experience 
just how helpful the Annual Bulletin is. The convenient order form on the 
next page provides a practical means for implementing their views. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE ARE THE SO-CALLED WEIGHT REDUCING PREPARATIONS? The 
answer to that question was recently supplied by Doctors Joseph F. Fazekas, 
Wilfred R. Ehrmantraut, and Kenneth D. Campbell, of Washington, D.C., in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, reporting a test of 8] 
obese persons, 19 of whom were put on the recommended dose of phenylpro- 
panolamine, 19 of whom were given a double dose of the chemical, 22 the 
recommended dose of dextro amphetamine, and 21 a sugar pill placebo. After 
administration of the doses three times a day for six weeks, the weights of 
the patients were compared. Those on the dextro amphetamine prescription 
lost an average of nearly 5 pounds, while the average weight loss for those 
who took phenylpropanolamine was about the same as for those on the pla- 
cebo, less than a pound. The chemical phenylpropanolamine is the principal 
agent in the many "no-diet-no-prescription" preparations sold for curbing 
the appetite. Even when used at twice the strength of the recommended 
dose, it proved to be no more effective than the sugar pill. The study was 
made at the request of the Post Office Department, which estimates that 
something like $100,000,000 has been spent annually for weight-reducing 
purposes, a large part of which is going for worthless reducing pills 


* * * 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 





Ballerina Petticoat Stiffner (Edeka Product, Hollywood, Calif.) 
5-1/2-ounce can, $1, plus 25 cents postage, from Sunset House, 100 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. Those voluminous fluffy petticoats that 
are so fashionable with the younger set present a problem of laundering in 
some cases. In fact, it is whispered that some girls just don’t wash their 
petticoats because of the problem of keeping them stiff. Plastic starch is 
often quite effective, but there is at least one product that is especially 
designed as a petticoat stiffener. In a test made by Consumers’ Research, 
a fluffy nylon and net petticoat that had become too limp to be worn by its 
owner was washed in an automatic washer at "delicate" setting, 1 water, 
slow agitation and spin, and then sprayed with Ballerina Petticoat Stiff- 
ner. The result was quite satisfactory, and the petticoat was then given 
about 15 wearings. It was washed again at the delicate setting and found 
to retain some of its stiffness. It was put back into service, but was not 
considered completely satisfactory. Another petticoat of nylon was quite 
satisfactorily stiffened after it had been treated with the spray, but was 
considered no better than if it had been treated with a plastic starch 
The cost using the Stiffner preparation would be about 25 cents a washing. 
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COMING 
IN FUTURE BULLETINS 


Excello Manhattan 
Hathaway Pilgrim 


Jayson 


'@relal-itiaal-ia 8 brands, including: 


Cosco Gilton MarshAllan 
Bulletin Durham Krometal Rachlin 


Aunul 


1959-1960 | ' 


The consumer's encyclopedia for wise 
buying. A handy, well-indexed sum 

v] 9 
mary of preducts previously tested. 21- and 23-inch consoles, and some portable receivers 
with much new information and ad 
vice for consumers on many impor 
tant subjects. 


There is a convenient 


order blank on page 38 
for new subscribers. For boys and girls interested in science or engineering 
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